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(country  LOoctors 


MILTON    BENNION 


Qne  of  the  urgent  current  needs  is  more  medical 
service  in  rural  districts.  The  ethical  standards  of 
the  medical  profession,  beginning  with  the  oath  of 
Hippocrates  (460-377  B.C.)  are  among  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  professions.  These  standards  are 
fortunately  lived  up  to  by  most  physicians.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  there  is  now  a  shortage  of  country 
doctors,  of  the  type  we  have  known  in  a  few  small 
town  and  rural  areas. 

In  Time  magazine  of  November  26,  1945,  page 
22,  is  an  account  of  Dr.  George  Elliott  MacKinnon's 
30  years  of  service  to  his  community  in  northern  Wis- 
consin. With  his  office  in  a  town  of  less  than  500  in- 
habitants he  served  the  scattered  rural  communities  in 
that  area  day  and  night  through  heat  of  summer  and 
the  deep  snow  and  severe  cold  of  winter,  wearing  out 
buggies,  sleighs,  a  chewy,  a  star  and  1 5  Fords.  During 
this  time  he  delivered  nearly  3,000  babies,  many  of 
whom  are  mature  men  and  women.  Hundreds  of  them 
joined  in  the  parade  in  his  honor.  The  gratitude  of  the 
community  was  expressed  in  a  "Doctor  MacKinnon 
Day,"  arranged  as  a  surprise  celebration  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  service  of  this  modest,  faithful,  stal- 
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wart  servant  of  the  people.  Dr.  MacKinnon,  like  many 
other  physicians,  thought  more  of  the  health  of  his 
patients  than  of  his  own,  but  his  extra  strong  constitu- 
tion made  possible  his  endurance  of  this  strenuous  Ufe 
until  now  at  60  he  is  carrying  on  as  heretofore. 

Western  America  has  had  some  such  physicians. 
We  happen  to  have  observed  the  practice  of  one  such 
during  the  last  years  of  the  19th  century.  With  his 
ofl&ce  in  Cedar  City,  Utah,  Dr.  George  W.  Middleton 
answered  calls  not  only  from  parts  of  Iron  and  Wash- 
ington counties,  but  also  for  surgical  work  from  Kane, 
southern  Nevada,  and  other  distant  places.  This  was 
before  the  time  of  paved  roads  and  automobiles  in  that 
area.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  span  of  good  horses  with 
a  light  but  strong  buggy  ready  to  answer  promptly  a 
call  from  long  distance  to  save  the  life  of  a  patient  90 
miles  away.  This  required  fast  driving  day  or  night 
with  stops  only  long  enough  to  change  teams  when 
necessary  to  continue  in  high  speed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  pony  express. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  the  doctor  would  oper- 
ate at  once,  sometimes  on  a  kitchen  table  in  the  light 
of  a  kerosene  lamp  and  without  any  professional  aid. 
Many  lives  in  the  course  of  years  were  thus  saved.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  unprofessional  conduct  of  a  surgeon 
who  has  the  habit  of  refusing  to  perform  an  emergency 
operation  on  a  student  far  from  home  until  a  finan- 
cially responsible  member  of  the  community  guaran- 
tees the  doctor's  fee.  Fortunately  most  surgeons  do  not 
behave  thus. 

With  the  advent  of  good  roads  and  dependable 
automobiles  the  life  of  the  country  doctor  need  not  be 
very  strenuous,  except  as  it  may  be  for  any  successful 
physician  in  general  practice.  The  service  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  establishment  of  hospitals  within 
easy  reach  of  most  of  the  population  by  contemporary 
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means  of  transportation.  Thus  health  centers  may  be- 
come available  to  residents  of  small  cities  and  rural 
districts,  just  as  improved  educational  facilities  have 
in  many  places  been  made  available  by  consolidation 
of  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils. 

Health  education  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
phases  of  public  education.  This,  however,  is  incom- 
plete without  physical  or  medical  examinations  and 
medical  and  dental  services  when  needed. 

The  large  sums  of  money  that  have  been  spent  by 
the  federal  government  in  the  education  of  doctors 
and  dentists  for  service  with  the  miKtary  forces  should 
result  in  more  extensive  peace  time  medical  service  in 
all  communities  throughout  the  nation.  It  would  be 
only  a  patriotic  duty  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  education  to  serve  the  public  where  their  ser- 
vices are  most  needed. 

With  the  Latter-day  Saints  it  is  a  religious  obli- 
gation to  develop  and  preserve  both  physical  and  men- 
tal health.  It  should  be  thought  of  as  a  positive,  com- 
prehensive plan  of  living,  and  practiced  in  the  light 
of  the  tested  results  of  scientific  research.  To  acquire 
and  maintain  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  is  a  religious 
obligation.  It  has  great  social  value  if  used  in  agreement 
with  ethical  and  religious  standards. 


FROM  THE  OATH  OF  HIPPOCRATES 
I  swear  .  .  .  that,  according  to  my  ability  and  judgment  I  will  keep 
this  oath  and  this  stipulation:  to  follow  that  system  of  regimen  which 
...  I  consider  for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and  abstain  from  whatever 
is  deleterious;  to  give  no  deadly  medicine  to  any  one;  .  .  .  to  pass  my 
life  in  the  practice  of  my  art;  not  to  divulge  whatever  in  connection  with 
my  profession  I  see  or  hear  which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  abroad.  While 
I  continue  to  keep  this  Oath  unviolated,  may  it  be  granted  to  me  to  enjoy 
life  and  the  practice  of  the  art,  respected  by  all  men,  in  all  times. 
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^factors  in  C^naracter  iuuuaing 


PRESIDENT    DAVID    O.    McKAY 


(Address   delivered  by   President   David   O.    McKay   at    Leadership    Convention    held    at   the 
Brigham  Young  University,  Sunday,  February  3,  1946,  10  a.m.) 


President  David  O.  McKay 


TEXT:  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  svay  he 
should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  wii!  not 
depart  from   it." 

INTRODUCTION 

\\Tis>  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us 
this  morning  this  inspiration- 
al choir.  I  think  that  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  say  that  here  in 
this  building  we  have  heard  this 
morning,  as  in  times  past,  the  very 
best  in  choral  and  solo  singing.  I 
am  happy  to  be  with  you  Stake  rep- 
resentatives in  the  presence  of  these 
young  men  and  young  women  who 
have  been  so  trained  as  to  gladden 
our  hearts  by  their  inspiring  music. 
In  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  pur- 
pose of  leadership  week  is  to  learn 
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how  more  thoroughly  and  eflEective- 
ly  we  may  train  children  and  yoimg 
people.  That  is  particularly  true  of 
this  Sunday  School  session  and  of 
the  Mutual  session  to  be  held  this 
evening.  The  child  is  the  center  of 
our  thoughts.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  "the  destiny  of  any  nation  may 
be  determined  by  the  thoughts  of 
its  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25." 

With  the  importance  in  mind  of 
training  Youth,  I  have  chosen  the 
theme,  The  Home  and  The  Church 
as  Factors  in  Character  Building.  As 
a  text  I  give  you  that  old,  old  say- 
ing, "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old, 
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he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Train 
the  child  early  in  Hfe  the  way  he 
should  go.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
parents  and  leaders  to  show  Youth 
that  way. 

'Wg  train  by  thoughts.  There  is 
no  one  great  thing  which  we  can 
give  a  child  which  will  determine 
his  future  any  more  than  there  was 
any  one  great  thing  which  the  rich 
young  ruler  could  do  to  obtain  eter- 
nal life,  but  there  are  many  little 
things.  As  a  child  grows  physically 
by  eating  regularly  at  intervals,  by 
breathing  fresh  air  constantly,  by 
resting  at  stated  intervals,  so  char- 
acter is  built  by  little  things,  by 
daily  contacts,  by  an  influence  here, 
a  fact  or  truth  there — 

"Sow  a  thought,  reap  an  act. 
Sow  an  act,  reap  a  habit. 
Sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character, 
Sow  a  character,  reap  an  eternal 
destiny." 

Youth!  Yovmg  men  and  young 
women  facing  their  eternal  destiny! 
What  can  we  do  to  make  them 
happy?  What  can  we  say  and  do  to 
make  them  worthy  citizens  of  our 
republic,  faithful  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ?  That  is  the 
question. 

"The  world  is  passing  through 
troublous  times.  Young  people  of 
today  think  of  nothing  but  them- 
selves. They  have  no  reverence  for 
parents  or  old  age.  They  talk  as  if 
they  alone  know  everything.  As  for 
girls,  they  are  forward,  immodest 
and  unwomanly  in  speech,  behavior, 
and  dress.** 


Possibly  some  of  you  will  say,  or 
at  least  will  think,  that  that  is  a 
pretty  severe  arraignment  of  our 
young  people  of  today.  Others  of 
you  will  consider  it  a  real  denunci- 
ation. Well,  all  of  you  will  be  sur- 
prized when  I  tell  you  that  what 
I  have  just  read  was  written  about 
young  people  who  Uved  six  hundred 
and  sevefity-two  years  ago!  [laugh- 
ter] That  makes  you  feel  better, 
doesn't  it?  It  was  written  in  the 
year  1274  after  Christ.  I  cited  it 
merely  to  bring  to  our  attention  the 
fact  that  we  are  prone  to  think  that 
young  folks  today  are  worse  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  that  they  are 
heading  for  perdition  as  never  be- 
fore. 

Another  purpose  that  I  have  in 
mind  is  that  we  might  look  with 
charity  upon  our  young  folks,  try 
to  enter  into  their  lives  and  gain 
their  confidence,  then  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  not  entirely  bad.  This 
is  a  fact  to  which  we  must  not  close 
our  eyes. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a 
terrible  experience  in  a  world  war, 
and  equally  destructive  to  charac- 
ter is  the  fact  that  there  is  rampant 
in  the  intellectual  world  a  disregard 
for  fundamentals,  particularly  the 
truths  of  religion.  Of  course,  people 
have  met  such  conditions  before  in 
the  world,  but  if  they  exist  now  we 
had  better  face  them  and  see  if  we 
can  remedy  them. 

There  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
School  Times,  May  5,  1934,  an  arti- 
cle commenting  upon  the  lawless- 
ness in  the  United  States  since  1850. 
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The  writer  had  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  have  digressed  if  not  en- 
tirely departed  from  the  religious 
ideals  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  He 
gives  us  his  view  as  follows: 

"In  1850  the  character  and  cul- 
ture of  the  American  people  de- 
manded the  respect  of  the  entire 
world.  European  parents  sent  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  out  institu- 
tions that  they  might  imbibe  this 
holy  atmosphere.  The  Sabbath  was 
nationally  recognized  and  observed. 
The  churches  were  well  attended. 
Divorces  were  rare.  Juvenile  courts 
were  unknown. 

"Today  America  is  one  of  the 
most  lawless  of  nations.  The  num- 
ber of  criminals  at  large  and  at  work 
is  greater  than  the  combined  num- 
ber of  soldiers  and  policemen,  and 
criminal  activities  cost  more  than 
the  entire  appropriation  for  the 
army  and  navy.  Of  all  crushing 
taxes  that  impede  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  American  people,  the 
crime  tax  is  the  greatest.  The  cost 
of  our  crime  has  now  reached  the 
staggering  sum  of  thirteen  billion 
dollars  a  year,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  United 
States.  Every  year  12,000  persons 
are  murdered,  3,000  are  kidnaped; 
100,000  are  assaulted,  and  50,000 
are  robbed.  One  out  of  every  five 
marriages  ends  in  a  divorce  or  an 
annulment. 

"What  has  happened  to  change 
this  Christian  concord  of  1850  into 
this  criminal  chaos  of  1934? 

"Eighty  years  ago  Americans 
were  still  being  reared  in  public 
schools  that  included  religious  in- 
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struction.  The  great  'New  England 
Primer,'  which  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  had  been 
the  textbook  of  the  American 
schools,  was  just  passing  into  dis- 
card. Eighty-seven  percent  of  the 
contents  of  this  remarkable  book — 
which  had  built  the  sturdy  charac- 
ter of  fathers,  grandfathers,  and 
great-grandfathers  —  was  Bible. 
But  from  that  time  on  the  Book  of 
books  ceased  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  public  instruction." 

Then  he  treats  historically  the 
fight  that  was  waged  against  teach- 
ing the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
as  a  result  of  which  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  was  eliminated. 

"The  result  of  this  long,  drawn- 
out  school  controversy  was  that 
both  sides  lost.  Catholics  lost  their 
subsidies  and  were  forced  to  support 
their  own  schools,  Protestants  lost 
the  public  teaching  of  their  religion. 
Public  school  pupils  lost  the  moral 
restraint  that  religion  alone  can  im- 
part. Churches  lost  many  who 
would  have  become  faithful  mem- 
bers. The  State  found  its  tax  burdens 
increased  and  its  citizenship  degen- 
erating. The  sad,  sickening  conse- 
quences of  this  Godless  education 
can  be  studied  today  in  the  Juvenile 
delinquents  who  throng  our  courts 
and  fill  our  prisons. 

"But  the  real  tragedy  in  America 
is  not  that  we  have  permitted  the 
Bible  to  slip  out  of  our  public 
schools,  but  that  we  have  so  openly 
neglected  to  teach  it  in  either  the 
home  or  the  Church.  "We  lament  the 
fact  that  Bolshevistic  and  Modern- 
istic teachers  have  entered  our  col- 
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leges  and  other  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  and  misled  our  youth, 
when  we  should  weep  over  our  ear- 
lier failure  to  implant  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  heads  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  One  of  our  leading  educators 
recently  said:  'That  the  Bible  no 
longer  holds  the  place  it  once  did 
in  the  home  is  a  proposition  that 
hardly  needs  proof.'  Even  before  the 
World  "War  a  prominent  writer  de- 
clared that  family  worship  was  so 
rare  as  to  be  almost  phenomenal 
when  found." 

I  should  like  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion up  to  date  by  quoting  a  few 
remarks  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, made  before  the  Annual 
Board  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization,  January  8, 
1946: 

"Last  evening,  I  had  occasion  to 
study  detailed  reports  on  the  extent 
of  crime  in  eleven  of  our  most  im- 
portant and  largest  cities  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1945.  The  re- 
ports were  startling!  Six  of  the 
cities  reported  an  increase  in  mur- 
ders ranging  as  high  as  1 1 5  per  cent. 
Two  cities  reported  no  change,  and 
only  three  reported  decreases.  Each 
of  the  eleven  cities  reported  in- 
creases in  robberies,  ranging  as  high 
as  161  per  cent;  nine  reported  in- 
creases in  assaults  up  to  94  per  cent; 
ten  reported  increases  in  larceny  and 
auto  thefts  ranging  as  high  as  26 
per  cent  and  54  per  cent,  respect- 
ively. 

"The  postwar  crime  wave  which 
we  feared  is  upon  us.  It  is  mounting 
in  intensity.  It  is  growing  in  sever- 


ity. It  is  not  isolated.  It  is  nation- 
wide. In  fact,  other  countries  report 
a  similar  experience. 

"What  is  the  cause  and  why  the 
upswing?  The  same  question  is 
raised  whenever  a  criminal  career  is 
emblazoned  in  newspaper  headlines, 
which  have  been  prone  to  under- 
state rather  than  overstate.  The  an- 
swers have  been  complex  and  con- 
fused, profound  and  simple.  But 
when  you  reduce  the  whole  prob- 
lem to  fundamentals,  the  answer  is 
simple.  People  for  the  -most  part 
commit  crime  because  they  do  not 
have  the  moral  stamina  and  the  traits 
of  character  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion. And  war  brings  that  tempta- 
tion to  them.  There  is  little  more  to 
crime  causation  than  the  exercise  of 
free  will  by  intentional  wrong- 
doing. 

"Crime  will  always  be  with  us," 
Mr.  Hoover  continued.  "The  most 
we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  minimize 
its  extent.  That  we  must  do  by  re- 
adapting  our  programs  to  fit  the 
changing  times  and  meet  new  situ- 
ations as  they  arise.  But  always  we 
must  come  hack  to  fundamentals. 
The  fundamentals  of  life  remain  im- 
mutable. When  they  are  tampered 
with,  adulterated,  twisted,  and  dis- 
torted, disaster  follows."  That  is  a 
good  message. 

"Yet,"  he  continues,  "it  is  also 
fundamental  that  in  periods  of  great 
national  stress,  such  as  we  have  just 
experienced,  human  nature  reacts  to 
the  tempo  of  the  times.  There  was 
the  spirit  of  wartime  abandon,  for 
example,  with  its  last-fling  philoso- 
phy, which  provided  justification  to 
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less  resolute  wills  to  violate  the  con- 
ventions of  society.  Lessons  in 
school  became  secondary.  Girls  sac- 
rificed virtue  on  a  false  shrine  of 
patriotism.  Arrests  for  prostitution 
increased  375  per  cent,  disorderly 
conduct  357  per  cent,  and  drunken- 
ness and  driving  while  intoxicated 
174  per  cent  among  girls  under 
eighteen  in  the  wartime  years.  To 
those  who  were  not  grounded  in 
fundamentals,  established  values  dis- 
appeared, and  an  attitude  of  im- 
permanence  superseded  individual 
responsibility.  Conflicts  between  li- 
berty and  license  manifested  them- 
selves in  wrong-doing.  Personal  re- 
sponsibility in  too  many  homes  has 
become  archaic  and  old  fashioned." 
Utah  is  no  exception  in  this  up- 
ward trend  of  lawlessness.  That  is 
a  tragedy.  In  some  respects  Utah 
shows  a  greater  increase  over  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  We  were  driven 
to  investigate  this  when  a  Salt  Lake 
officer  called  our  attention  to  the 
number  of  young  girls  who  had 
come  into  the  city  for  wartime 
employment  and  had  failed  to  with- 
stand the  war  wave  of  temptation. 
Robbery  cases  increased  40%;  as- 
sault cases,  70%;  rape  cases  that 
appeared  in  Utah  cities  over  25,000 
population,  175%.  The  tragic  side 
of  this  whole  picture  is  the  fact  that 
one  out  of  every  five  persons  arrest- 
ed was  under  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION 

Recently  I  had  great  pleasure  in 
training  a  well-bred  colt.  He  had  a 
good  disposition,  clean,  wellround- 
ed  eye,  was  well  proportioned,  and 
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all  in  all,  a  choice  equine  possession. 
Under  the  saddle  he  was  as  willing, 
responsive,  and  co-operative  as  a 
horse  could  be.  He  and  my  dog 
"Scotty"  were  real  companions.  I 
liked  the  way  he  would  go  up  to 
something  of  which  he  was  afraid. 
He  had  confidence  that  if  he  would 
do  as  I  bade  him  he  would  not  be 
injured. 

But  "Dandy"  resented  restraint. 
He  was  ill-contented  when  tied, 
and  would  nibble  at  the  tie-rope 
until  he  was  free.  He  would  not  run 
away,  just  wanted  to  be  free.  Think- 
ing other  horses  felt  the  same,  he 
would  proceed  to  untie  their  ropes. 
He  hated  to  be  confined  in  the  pas- 
ture, and  if  he  could  find  a  place 
in  the  fence  where  there  was  only 
smooth  wire,  he  would  paw  the  wire 
carefully  with  his  feet  until  he 
could  step  over  to  freedom.  More 
than  once  my  neighbors  were  kind 
enough  to  put  him  back  in  the  field. 
He  learned  even  to  push  open  the 
gate.  Though  his  depredations  were 
provoking  and  sometimes  expensive, 
I  admired  his  intelligence  and  in- 
genuity. 

But  his  curiosity  and  desire  to  ex- 
plore the  neighborhood  led  him  and 
me  into  trouble.  Once  on  the  high- 
way he  was  hit  by  an  automobile, 
resulting  in  a  demolished  machine, 
injury  to  the  horse,  and  slight, 
though  not  serious,  injury  to  the 
driver. 

Recovering  from  that,  and  still 
impelled  with  a  feeling  of  wander- 
lust he  inspected  the  fence  through- 
out the  entire  boundary.  He  even 
found  the  gates  wired.  So,  for  awhile 
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we  thought  we  had  "Dandy"  secure 
in  the  pasture. 

One  day,  however,  somebody  left 
the  gate  unwired.  Detecting  this 
"Dandy"  unlatched  it,  took  "Nig," 
his  companion,  with  him,  and  to- 
gether they  visited  the  neighbor's 
field.  They  went  to  an  old  house 
used  for  storage.  "Dandy's"  curi- 
osity prompted  him  to  push  open 
the  door.  Just  as  he  had  surmised, 
there  was  a  sack  of  grain.  What  a 
find!  Yes,  and  what  a  tragedy!  The 
grain  was  poison  bait  for  rodents! 
In  a  few  minutes  "Dandy"  and 
"Nig"  were  in  spasmodic  pain,  and 
shortly  both  were  dead. 

liow  like  "Dandy"  are  many  of 
our  youth!  They  are  not  bad;  they 
do  not  even  intend  to  do  wrong,  but 
they  are  impulsive,  full  of  life,  full 
of  curiosity,  and  long  to  do  some- 
thing. They,  too,  are  restive  under 
restraint,  but  if  they  are  kept  busy, 
guided  carefully  and  rightly,  they 
prove  to  be  responsive  and  capable; 
but  if  left  to  wander  unguided, 
they  all  too  frequently  find  them- 
selves in  the  environment  of  temp- 
tation and  too  often  are  entangled 
in  the  snares  of  evil. 

HOME  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
INFLUENCE 

To  change  men  and  nations,  we 
must  change  and  direct  their  way 
of  thinking.  "Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go."  That  is  our 
duty.  The  home  is  the  most  potential 
influence  in  this  training.  Sunday 
Schools,  Mutuals,  Primaries,  Relief 
Societies  are  only  supplemental.  No 
social,  educational  or  service  group 


could  effectively  supplant  the  home 
as  an  effective  force  in  making  men 
out  of  boys  and  women  out  of  girls. 
In  the  words  of  former  President 
Hoover:  "After  we  have  determined 
every  scientific  fact,  after  we  have 
erected  every  public  safeguard,  af- 
ter we  have  constructed  every  edi- 
fice for  education  or  training  or 
hospitalization  or  play,  yet  all  these 
things  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  gifts  which 
motherhood  gives  and  home  confers. 
None  of  these  things  carry  that  af- 
fection, that  devotion  of  soul,  which 
is  the  great  endowment  from 
mothers." 

I  know  what  you  are  thinking 
now — that  it  is  from  the  broken 
homes  that  these  wanderers  come. 
I  know.  And  that  they  also  come 
from  homes  in  which  motherhood 
has  been  debased.  I  know  that,  too. 
The  other  day  a  welfare  worker 
brought  a  little  boy  and  his  sister 
into  my  home  and  said  the  mother 
was  down  in  Bingham.  I  need  not 
tell  you  the  reason  for  her  being  in 
Bingham.  Two  little  waifs — father 
in  the  army,  and  mother  wallowing 
in  the  gutter.  I  know  when  we  are 
speaking  of  homes  that  there  are 
broken  homes,  but  let  us  not  mag- 
nify them.  As  Latter-day  Saints  it 
is  our  duty  to  present  homes  that 
are  ideal.  That  is  why  I  am  men- 
tioning this  matter  this  morning. 

No  man  or  child  is  happy  in  do- 
ing wrong.  Nature  herself  teaches 
us  that  oxir  actions  are  bound  with- 
in certain  limits.  But,  like  the 
horse,  we  want  to  break  away  from 
those  limits  and  go  to  the  dangers 
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beyond  them,  and  boys  and  girls 
should  sense  that.  Growth  and  hap- 
piness are  found  within  certain  re- 
stricted areas,  beyond  which  lie 
dangerous  and  injurious  indulgences. 
There  is  pleasure  and  health  in  eat- 
ing; but  pain  and  sickness  in  gor- 
mandizing. There  is  pleasure  in 
moderate  exercise;  pain  in  excessive 
exertion.  In  all  things,  nature  says, 
"thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  far- 
ther." 

The  home  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  teach  the  child  self-re- 
straint, to  give  him  happiness  in 
self-control,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

Unhappiness  in  the  child's  life, 
as  in  the  adult  life,  springs  largely 
from  nonconformity  to  natural  and 
social  laws.  The  home  is  the  best 
place  in  which  to  develop  obedience, 
which  nature  and  society  will  later 
demand.  "A  person's  individuality 
is  best  safe-guarded  and  developed 
through  conformity  with  social 
conventions;  if  he  has  learned  the 
rules  of  the  same  he  may  hope  to 
modify  them,  but  until  he  has 
learned  them  his  attempts  at  modi- 
fication will  be  amateurish.  If  these 
rules  are  never  learned,  then  per- 
sonal individuality  is  cramped  and 
his  happiness  constricted." 

So  many  of  our  youth  today  like 
to  break  away  from  conventions. 
They  think  their  parents  are  old- 
fashioned.  Wliat  a  great  lesson  to 
learn  that  you  are  perfectly  free  to 
do  as  you  please  so  long  as  you  do 
not  please  to  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  somebody  else.  My  heart  aches 
this  morning  because  one  who  was 
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pretty  close  to  me  failed — violated 
conventions  in  childhood  —  later 
broke  through  the  fence  of  consid- 
eration and  decency  —  found  the 
poison  grain  of  unbelief,  and  now 
languishes  in  spiritual  apathy  and 
decay.- 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  my  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  experience,  that  the 
best  time  for  the  child  to  learn  these 
rules  of  conformity  is  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  five.  I  made  that 
statement  on  another  occasion  and 
someone  who  reported  it  put  it  up 
between  thirteen  and  fifteen.  I  mean 
three  and  five.  If  the  mother  does 
not  get  control  of  the  child  during 
those  ages,  she  will  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  control  later.  It 
seems  to  me,  then,  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  home  contributes  to 
the  happiness  of  the  child  first  by 
teaching  obedience.  I  do  not  mean 
to  push  and  drag  or  confine — just 
let  the  little  child  be  perfectly  free 
to  develop  until  he  goes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  safety.  Then  let  him  feel 
the  gentle  but  firm  hand  of  re- 
straint. 

Once  Sister  McKay  and  I  saw 
this  rule  effectively  illustrated  in 
a  2oo  in  Los  Angeles.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  lives  we  saw  a  little  baby 
monkey  just  learning  to  toddle.  The 
mother  was  taking  care  of  it  and 
feeding  it.  We  were  interested  first 
in  seeing  the  mother  pat  the  little 
babe,  and  try  to  get  it  to  go  to  sleep. 
But  the  little  fellow  broke  away 
from  the  mother  and  began  to 
climb  up  the  cage.  The  mother  ap- 
parently paid  no  attention  and  let 
it  climb  until  it  got  up  to  danger. 
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Then  she  reached  up,  brought  it 
back,  and  let  it  play  within  the 
bounds  of  safety.  I  thought  froni 
nature  that  was  one  of  the  best  les- 
sons in  control  of  childhood  I  had 
ever  seen — the  little  one  was  given 
freedom  until  the  danger  point  was 
reached,  and  then  he  was  gently  re- 
strained. Thus,  we  see  rhe  first  con- 
tribution of  the  home  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  child  is  to  impress  it  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  bounds  be- 
yond which  it  cannot  go  with  safe- 
ty; second,  to  teach  it  to  be  con- 
siderate of  the  rights  of  others; 
third,  to  have  him  feel  that  home 
is  a  place  where  confidence  and  con- 
solations are  exchanged ;  and,  fourth, 
to  have  him  cherish  the  thought  that 
home  is  a  haven  of  seclusion  and 
rest  from  the  worries  and  perplexi- 
ties of  life. 

Beaconsfield  was  right  when  he 
said:  "The  best  security  for  civili- 
zation is  the  dwelling,  and  that  up- 
on properly  appointed  and  becoming 
dwellings  depends  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind. Such  dwellings  are  the  nurs- 
ery of  all  domestic  virtues,  and 
without  a  becoming  home,  the  exer- 
cise of  those  virtues  is  impossible." 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

But,  as  already  intimated,  there 
are  broken  homes  from  which  chil- 
dren go  rambling  into  strange  fields 
and  have  no  will  power  to  resist  the 
evil.  And  there  are  children  from 
well  directed  homes  who  break  away 
—they  find  the  gate  unlocked  and 
away  they  go  to  unrestrained  in- 


dulgence. Many  of  these  come  to 
you  Sunday  School  instructors,  so 
you  have  to  take  the  place  of  parent 
as  well  as  teacher  and  guide. 

The  function  of  the  Sunday 
School  is  to  foster  religious  educa- 
tion. To  inculcate  moral  and  re- 
ligious ideals  in  the  lives  of  children 
was  the  dominant  motive  in  the 
mind  of  Robert  Raikes  of  Glouces- 
ter, England,  when  he  organized  the 
first  Sunday  School  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1781,  when  he  took  boys 
and  girls  off  the  street  ostensibly  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  write.  The 
real  purpose,  however,  was  to  let 
them  see  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
world  in  this  old  physical,  world; 
that  there  is  a  spiritual  happiness 
that  exceeds  the  pleasures  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  appetites  and  passions. 

The  first  Sunday  School  here  in 
the  West  was  held  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1859,  in  the  home  of  Elder 
Richard  Ballantyne.  His  motive  for 
organizing  it  was  to  give  children 
the  privilege  of  Gospel  teaching. 
There  were  30  pupils  enrolled  and 
the  number  grew  to  50  during  the 
first  year.  Today  there  is  a  mem- 
bership of  about  350,000  grouped 
in  2500  schools,  presided  over  and 
taught  by  31,373  officers  and  teach- 
ers, every  one  of  whom  gives  his  or 
her  service  gratuitously.  Here  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  virility  of  Mormon- 
ism.  Thirty-one  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  men  and 
women  devoting  fifty-two  Sundays 
every  year,  and  hours  of  study  dur- 
ing each  week,  for  the  betterment 
of  children  and  youth,  "training 
them  to  virtue;  habituating  them  to 
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industry,  activity,  and  spirituality; 
making  them  consider  every  vice  as 
shameful  and  unmanly;  firing  them 
with  ambition  to  be  useful;  making 
them  disdain  to  be  destitute  of  any 
useful  knowledge,  and  leading  them 
into  the  joy  of  the  Christ-life,  into 
the  friendship  of  God  and  the  guid- 
ance of  His  Holy  Spirit." 

There  is  not  a  home  in  the 
Church,  not  an  individual  that  may 
not  and  should  not  come  within  the 
radiance  of  one  or  more  of  these 
unselfish  teachers.  But  the  dimness 
or  brightness,  in  other  words,  the 
worth  of  each  school  upon  the  boys 
and  girls  and  upon  the  community 
depends,  first,  upon  the  character, 
preparation,  and  devotion  of  the 
oflacers  and  teachers;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  members 
and  their  desire  and  ability  to  up- 
hold the  standards  and  ideals  of  the 
school.  These  two  efficiency-deter- 
mining elements  are  fostered  by  suc- 
cessful class  work,  and  successful 
class  work  is  dependent  upon  per- 
sonality, preparation,  presentation, 
and  prayer. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of 
our  country  was  the  state  in  greater 
need  of  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men who  cherish  the  higher  life  in 
preference  to  the  sordid,  the  selfish, 
and  the  obscene.  What  the  opinions 
of  the  youth  are  today  regarding 
life  and  its  objectives  will  deter- 
mine what  the  moral  standard  of 
the  nation  will  be  tomorrow.  "The 
coming  generation,"  says  Mr.  Bab- 
son,  the  statistician,  "can  see  in  a 
minute  more  than  the  former  gen- 
eration  could  see  in  a  week.  The 
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coming  generation  can  out-hear  and 
out-travel  the  former'  generation. 
Horse-power  is  expanded  beyond  all 
dreams,  but  what  about  manpower, 
what  about  spiritual  power,  and  the 
power  of  judgment,  discretion,  and 
self-control?  Unless  there  is  a  de- 
velopment of  character  equal  to  this 
enlargement  of  physical  forces  there 
is  sure  trouble  ahead.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  an  intoxicated  man  might 
tip  a  buggy  over,  but  commonly 
the  old  horse  would  bring  him  home. 
Today  a  driver  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  maims  and  kills;  tomor- 
row, therefore,  is  something  to  pon- 
der over.  "Without  moral  progress 
in  pace  with  physical  progress  the 
airplane  will  merely  make  dissipa- 
tion more  disastrous,  immorality 
more  widespread,  and  crime  more 
efficient.  As  one  result  has  been  to 
put  hell  on  wheels,  the  airplane  will 
put  hell  on  wings  unless  righteous- 
ness too  is  speeded  up.  On  the  de- 
velopment of  character  depends 
whether  the  airplane  shall  bring 
prosperity  or  calamity."  And  that 
may  be  applied  now  to  the  splitting 
of  the  atom. 

FUNDAMENTAL  VIRTUES 
Schools  and  churches  should  rad- 
iate the  fact  that  there  are  in  life 
certain  fundamentals  which  never 
change,  and  which  are  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  every  human  soul. 
Some  of  these  fundamentals  are — 

1.  Honor,  integrity,  fair-dealing. 

2.  Another  fundamental  that 
never  changes  is  kindness,  kindness 
to  animals,  to  children,  and  to  man- 
kind generally. 
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"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things — both  great  and  small — 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

It  is  wicked  to  torment  and  to 
torture  a  dumb  thing. 

3.  Another  fundamental  that 
never  changes  is  reverence.  Profani- 
ty, particularly  among  church  mem- 
bers is  reprehensible.  A  parent  may 
kneel  in  prayer,  but  if  after  he  rises 
from  his  knees  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  children  he  profanes  the  name 
of  God,  I  think  he  is  wicked.  Rev- 
erence is  a  high,  substantial  virtue. 
I  place  it  next  to  love  itself. 

We  should  appeal  to  children  in 
Sunday  School  and  Primary,  and 
to  youth  in  Mutual  to  be  reverent 
when  they  come  into  the  house  of 
God.  We  can  ask  them  to  speak  of 
His  name  in  reverence.  When  we 
pray,  we  say,  "Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name."  That  is  a  fundamental  which 
we  must  not  disregard. 

If  children  have  never  prayed  to 
God  in  their  home,  then  the  Sun- 
day School  has  the  responsibility  to 
teach  the  existence  of  that  Being; 
that  He  is  near  to  us  if  we  can  ap- 
proach Him  properly,  and  that  there 
is  a  wall  between  us  if  we  defy  Him 
and  are  irreverent.  That  is  why  our 
class  room  should  be  more  orderly — 
busy,  hiimming  with  industry  and 
thought,  yes,  but  reverent. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  boys  and 
girls  to  learn  that  they  can  go  to 
God  in  prayer.  You  students  in  the 
University  will  learn,  as  students  in 
every  school  should  learn,  when  you 


have  diflSculties  that  you  can  re- 
ceive help  and  guidance  if  you  seek 
it  in  sincerity.  Perhaps  you  will 
arise  as  some  of  us  did  in  youth  and 
feel  that  your  prayers  are  not  an- 
swered, but  some  day  you  will  realize 
the  fact  that  God  did  answer  your 
prayers  just  as  a  wise  parent  would 
have  done.  That  is  one  of  the  great- 
est possessions  of  youth  to  feel  that 
you  can  go  to  our  Father  and  pour 
out  your  heart  to  him.  Associated 
with  faith  in  a  Father  in  Heaven 
is  the  fundamental  fact  that  God 
has  revealed  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  day  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith. 

4.  Another  fundamental  is  the 
value  of  the  human  soul — that  every 
little  ragged,  barefoot  boy  is  pre- 
cious in  God's  sight.  Yes,  and  that 
poor,  forsaken,  despised  woman  is, 
too.  The  welfare  of  each  concerns 
us  all.  No  boy  or  girl  can  gratify 
his  or  her  passions  without  affecting 
the  entire  social  group. 

"It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish." 

5.  Finally  I  name  as  among  the 
greatest  responsibilities  of  life  Clean 
fatherhood  and  Vtire  motherhood. 

Today,  youth  is  prone  to  ignore 
conventions,  and  follow  without  re- 
straint what  the  fiery  blood  of  pas- 
sion prompts.  They  must  be  taught 
that  there  comes  a  tomorrow  in 
which  the  wild  expenditures  of 
youth  must  inevitably  be  paid.  Love 
is  a  most  vital  factor  in  a  man's 
or  a  woman's  life.  To  trifle  with  it 
by  forming  philandering  habits 
might    contribute    to    unhappiness 
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and  tragedy  in  married  life.  It  is 
unfortunate  if  a  girl  gets  the  repu- 
tation of  being  "everybody's  sweet- 
heart"; or  if  a  boy  be  looked  upon 
as  one  who  would  disregardingly 
stain  a  woman's  character  to  gratify 
his  own  passionate  desires. 

No  doubt  you  are  teaching  this 
subject  indirectly  in  your  Sunday 
School  classes.  I  think  we  shall  have 
to  teach  it  more  personally.  I  have 
mentioned  it  here,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  even  more  than  the 
duty  of  teachers  and  officers  to  get 
the  confidence  of  their  boys  and 
girls  so  that  those  boys  and  girls  will 
give  the  teachers  their  confidence. 
And  you  will  find  that  that  which 
motivates  them  most  effectively 
touches  this  spring  of  love.  The  boy 
will  tell  you  what  he  heard  in  the 
public  school  by  a  teacher  who  him- 
self is  probably  unchaste.  If  so,  the 
teacher's  mind  is  poisoned.  From 
such  a  polluted  source,  too,  often 
comes  encouragement  for  boys  to 
follow  indulgence  rather  than  re- 
straint. Boys,  it  is  not  indulgence 
but  morality  while  you  are  in  your 
youthful  period  that  will  develop 
your  manhood.  Girls,  it  is  not  the 
loss  of  your  virtue,  but  maidenly 
modesty  that  will  win  the  love  of 
a  man  whose  love  you  prize.  Young 
man,  your  greatest  responsibility  is 
to  keep  the  spring  of  life  unpolluted. 
Do  not  believe  it  when  some  rake 
tells  you  that  you  will  weaken  your 
character  if  you  inhibit  a  desire. 
Wise  teachers  can  and  will  explain 
how  nature  will  take  care  of  that 
surplus  energy  through  the  channels 
of  intellectual  and  physical  activity. 
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I  mention  this  as  one  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher,  because  some- 
times we  parents  find  difficulty  in 
discussing  these  confidential  prob- 
lems with  our  boys.  Parents  should 
be  sufficiently  companionable  with 
their  boys  and  girls  as  to  merit  their 
children's  confidence.  Be  compan- 
ions with  them.  When  parents  shirk 
this  duty  perhaps  you  teachers  can 
succeed  where  parents  fail.  Teach 
the  boys  that  it  is  chastity  during 
youth  that  gives  vigor,  strength, 
and  virility  of  manhood.  Teach  the 
girls  that  chastity  is  the  crown  of 
beautiful  womanhood.  When  young 
men  and  young  women  learn  that, 
and  join  hands  in  holy  matrimony 
with  a  love  that  entwines  their 
hearts,  it  is  the  memory  of  a  vir- 
tuous life  that  contributes  to  the 
happiness  of  the  home  —  not  the 
memory  of  philandering  or  the  sus- 
picion of  one  or  the  other's  having 
been  unfaithful  in  youth.  Instead, 
a  memory  that  they  came  together 
as  God  would  have  them,  prepared 
to  go  through  life  as  parents  worthy 
of  pure  children.  It  is  chastity,  not 
prostitution  that  contributes  to  the 
perpetuity  and  virility  of  the  race. 

STORY  OF  NETTLE 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go" — a  worthy  admonition 
to  parents  and  teachers  for  all  time! 

"One  day  Jean  Val  Jean  saw  some 
country  folks  very  busy  pulling  up 
nettles,  he  looked  at  the  heap  of 
plants,  uprooted,  and  already  wilted, 
and  said:  'This  is  dead;  but  it  would 
be  well  if  we  knew  how  to  put  it 
to  some  use.   When   the  nettle   is 
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young  the  leaves  make  excellent 
greens;  when  it  grows  old  it  has  fila- 
ments and  fibers  like  hemp  and  flax. 
Cloth  made  from  the  nettle  is  worth 
as  much  as  that  made  from  hemp. 
Chopped  up,  the  nettle  is  good  for 
poultry;  pounded,  it  is  good  for 
horned  cattle.  The  seed  of  the  nettle 
mixed  with  the  fodder  of  animals 
gives  a  luster  to  their  skin;  the  root 
mixed  with  salt  produces  a  beauti- 
ful yellow  dye.  It  makes,  moreover, 
excellent  hay,  as  it  can  be  cut  twice 
in  a  season.  And  what  does  the 
nettle  need?  Very  little  soil,  no  care, 
no  culture,  except  that  the  seeds  fall 
as  fast  as  they  ripen,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  gather  them;  that  is  all.  If 
we  would  take  a  little  pains  the 
nettle  would  be  useful;  we  neglect 
it,  and  it  becomes  harmful.  Then  we 
kill  it.  How  much  men  are  like  the 
nettle!'  After  a  short  silence,  he 
added:  'My  friends,  remember  this, 
that  there  are  no  bad  herbs,  and  no 
bad  men;  there  are  only  bad  culti- 
vators!' " 

I  quote  this  from  Les  Miser  able  s 
to  impress  us  all  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  guiding  children  and  youth. 
The  Sunday  School  and  other  Aux- 
iliaries offer  excellent  opportunities 
so  to  do.  A  responsibility  of  parents 
is  to  see  that  the  boys  and  girls  are 
put  in  the  environment  of  these 
meetings. 

"He  stood  at  the  crossroads  all  alone 

The  sunlight  in  his  face; 

He  had  no  thought  for  the  world 
unknown, 

He  was  set  for  a  manly  race. 


But  the  roads  stretched  east  and  the 
jfoads  stretched  west. 

And  the  lad  knew  not  which  road 
was  best. 

So  he  chose  the  road  that  led  him 
down. 

And  he  lost  the  race  and  the  victor's 
crown. 

He  was  caught  at  last  in  an  angry 
snare; 

Because  no  one  stood  at  the  cross- 
roads there 

To  show  him  the  better  road. 

Another  day  at  the  self  same  place, 

A  boy  with  high  hopes  stood; 

He,  too,  was  set  for  a  manly  race, 

He  was  seeking  the  things  that  were 
good; 

But  one  was  there  who  the  roads  did 
know 

And  that  one  showed  him  which 
way  to  go. 

So  he  turned  from  the  road  that 
would  lead  him  down. 

And  he  won  the  race  and  the  vic- 
tor's crown. 

He  walks  today  the  highway  fair 

Because  one  stood  at  the  crossroads 
there 
To  show  him  the  better  road." 

God  inspire  us  to  stand  at  the 
crossroads  and  lead  youth  onward 
and  upward  along  the  way  of  Truth 
and  Integrity  into  the  presence  of 
God,  I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Amen. 


The  better  part  of  every  man's 
education  is  that  which  he  gives 
himself.    — ^Lowell. 
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cJhe  Story  of  C^anute  [Peterson 


AS   TOLD    TO    HIS    DAUGHTER    CARRIE 


CANUTE  PETERSON 


I  GO  TO  UTAH 

Tn  November  1844,  Gudman  Hou- 
gas  and  myself  were  chosen  and 
set  apart  to  go  to  Wisconsin  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  We  began  our 
labors  in  Muskego  among  the  Nor- 
wegians there.  Here  we  met  the 
Danielsons  and  Lars  Heier  who  had 
a  large  family.  Brother  Heier,  five 
of  his  sons,  and  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters joined  the  Church.  Brother 
Danielson,  his  wife,  and  his  brother 
Enoch  also  joined  the  Church.  Here 
we  organized  a  Branch  of  the 
Church,  and  Brother  Danielson  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  Branch. 

From  Muskego  we  went  to  Kosh- 
konong.  Here  we  met  our  old  friend 
Bjorne  Anderson  (Kvelve)  and 
several  others.  Here  we  held  several 
meetings,  but  the  people  were  very 
indifferent, 
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In  the  spring  of  1845,  we  re- 
turned home  to  LaSalle.  On  our  re- 
turn we  had  to  cross  the  Fox  river, 
which  was  full  of  floating  ice.  There 
was  neither  bridge  nor  ferry  on 
which  we  could  cross  nearer  than 
twelve  miles.  So  we  undressed,  tied 
up  our  clothes  into  bundles,  tied  the 
bundles  to  our  heads,  and  waded  and 
swam  until  we  reached  the  other 
shore.  This  was  a  very  hard  task, 
but  we  got  across  all  right. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1845,  nothing  particular  happened. 
I  worked  at  odd  jobs;  and  during  the 
fall  of  the  year,  I  ran  a  threshing 
machine. 

Many  exciting  rumors  had 
reached  us  concerning  the  unpleas- 
ant conditions  existing  in  Nauvoo. 
It  was  also  talked  that  the  Saints 
would  leave  that  city  and  go  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Being  anxious  to  receive  my  en- 
dowments before  such  an  exodus 
should  take  place,  I,  in  connection 
with  several  others,  traveled  in 
wagons  to  Nauvoo.  We  left  LaSalle 
about  the  middle  of  January  in  the 
year  1 846.  We  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  receiving  our  endowments  in  the 
Nauvoo  Temple. 

While  I  was  in  Nauvoo,  prepara- 
tions for  the  great  exodus  were  go- 
ing on  both  night  and  day.  It  was 
while  here  that  I  offered  myself  as 
a  help  on  this  journey  westward,  but 
Brother  Charles  C.  Rich,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  my  mother,  advised  me  to  re- 
main with  her. 

While  here  in  Nauvoo,  I  attended 
many  meetings.  I  was  present  at  the 
meeting  in  the  temple  at  the  time 
the  upper  floor  sank  and  gave  the 
people  such  a  scare.  President  Young 
arose  and  told  the  people  to  keep 
quiet,  that  there  was  no  danger, 
that  the  floor  would  sink  no  further. 

On  our  return  home,  we  were 
grossly  insulted  by  mobs  in  Han- 
cock County  between  Nauvoo  and 
Le  Harp,  but  we  returned  home  all 
right. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
this  same  year,  I  was  engaged  in 
breaking  prairie;  and  in  the  fall,  I 
ran  a  threshing  machine,  as  I  had 
done  in  previous  years. 

In  the  year  1847,  having  a  good 
team,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
freight  between  Ottawa  and  Chi- 
cago. In  the  fall  of  this  year,  I 
traded  away  this  team  to  Mr.  Ver- 
mett,  and  received  forty  acres  of 
land  for  them.  Afterwards  I  sold 


this  land  to  get  me  an  outfit  to  come 
to  Utah.  In  the  year  1848, 1  worked 
in  Ottawa  for  Dr.  Howland,  hauling 
lumber  from  a  sawmill. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1848,  my 
mother  died.  I  think  it  not  out  of 
place  to  relate  an  instance  concern- 
ing her  death.  Mother  had  Hved  with 
a  good  sister,  Johanna  Dahl,  ever 
since  we  came  to  LaSalle.  Mother  had 
been  an  invalid  for  many  years,  and 
Sister  Dahl  had  waited  upon  her 
like  a  good  sister. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  of  her 
death,  Sister  Johanna  noticed  a  pe- 
culiar halo  of  light  about  mother 
and  her  bed,  and  she  began  to  cry. 
My  mother  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter,  and  why  she  was  crying. 

Johanna  answered,  "Today  will 
be  your  departure." 

"No,"  mother  said,  "I  am  neither 
sick  enough,  nor  lucky  enough  for 
that  to  happen." 

Sister  Dahl  attended  to  her  morn- 
ing chores,  such  as  milking,  etc., 
and  when  she  returned  to  the  room, 
the  halo  had  grown  brighter. 

Mother  talked,  ate  her  breakfast, 
and  acted  quite  natural;  but  about 
eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  she  passed  away 
peacefully  without  a  struggle. 

One  of  my  friends,  Jonas  Sabe, 
came  on  horseback  to  Ottawa  and 
informed  me  regarding  mother's 
death,  and  told  me  to  take  his  horse 
and  go  right  home,  which  I  did. 

Our  neighbors  and  friends  turned 
out  to  attend  the  funeral.  Mother 
was  buried  very  nicely  by  the  side 
of  father.  Ovid  Rosadal,  one  of  the 
sloopers,  made  the  coffins  for  both 
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father  and  mother.  These  coffins 
were  made  of  very  beautiful  wakiut. 
Rosadal  also  conveyed  my  parents 
to  their  last  resting  place. 

This  good  Sister  Dahl,  her  hus- 
band, and  three  of  her  sons  after- 
ward came  to  Utah. 

After  Mother's  death,  my  desire 
to  gather  with  the  Saints  in  Utah 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
I  gradually  made  the  necessary  prep- 
arations. 

On  the  18  th  of  April,  1849,  a 
company  of  twenty-two  Saints  left 
LaSalle  to  come  to  Utah.  In  this 
company  were  Brother  Sabe  and  his 
family.  Mother  Dahl  and  her  family 
(her  husband,  Brother  Dahl,  had 
gone  to  Utah  the  year  before;  and 
her  son,  Christ,  had  gone  with  the 
pioneers  in  1847),  Brother  Shure 
Olson  and  his  family.  There  were 
several  young  people  in  the  com- 
pany, among  whom  I  may  mention 
Sister  Sarah  Ann  Nelson,  Chris 
Hayer,  and  myself.  We  had  six 
wagons  in  our  company. 

A  journey  of  about  two  hundred 
miles  brought  us  to  Burlington, 
Iowa.  "We  found  the  city  deserted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ferry- 
man, and  a  few  guards  who  were 
left  to  watch  the  city.  The  streets 
and  porches  had  been  strewn  with 
new  lime,  because  of  the  great 
cholera  epidemic. 

We  passed  out  of  the  city  as 
quickly  as  we  could  and  camped 
about  eight  miles  from  there  on  a 
beautiful  little  creek. 

When  we  came  to  Chardon  Point, 
Iowa,  Sister  Sarah  Ann  Nelson  was 
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seized  with  a  violent  attack  of 
cholera.  The  sisters  did  all  they  could 
for  her  relief ,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

I  became  impressed  to  go  down 
into  the  woods  on  the  creek  and  pray 
to  the  Lord  for  her  recovery. 

Here  I  earnestly  besought  the 
Lord  that  He  would  spare  her  life, 
and  I  became  so  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  I  thought  I 
hardly  touched  the  ground  while  go- 
ing from  the  place  of  prayer  to  the 
wagon. 

When  within  a  few  tbds  of  the 
wagon,  I  could  hear  her  groan.  I 
went  to  the  side  of  the  wagon  near- 
est to  her  head,  put  my  hand  be- 
tween the  wagon  cover  and  the 
wagon  box,  and  placed  my  hand  on 
her  head  and  silently  rebuked  the 
Destroyer. 

She  immediately  straightened  her- 
self out  of  the  cramp,  smiled,  and 
told  the  Sisters,  "I  am  healed." 

She  was  well  aware  whose  hand 
it  was  that  had  touched  her.  She 
had  the  disease  no  more. 

There  were  a  few  others  who  were 
also  attacked  with  the  cholera,  but 
when  administered  to  they  were 
healed.  The  last  one  attacked  was 
an  aged  lady.  Sister  Lathrop.  We 
administered  to  her.  I  was  mouth. 
The  Destroyer  was  rebuked  and 
commanded  to  leave  and  return  no 
more,  which  was  verified. 

We  now  traveled  on  in  peace  and 
safety  and  reached  Kanesville.  Here 
we  found  three  companies  preparing 
to  go  to  Utah  that  season. 

In  order  to  have  feed  for  our 
teams,  we  camped  about  five  miles 
east   of    Kanesville.    It   was    while 
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camping  here  that  Apostle  Orson 
Hyde,  according  to  previous  ar- 
rangement, came  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  July  Second  and 
tied  the  knot  of  matrimony  between 
Sarah  Ann  Nelson  and  myself. 

Next  day  we  resumed  our  journey 
and  came  to  the  upper  crossing  of 
the  Missouri  River. 

When  we  arrived  at  Elkhorn 
River,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
Missouri  River,  we  found  to  our 
great  astonishment  two  large  com- 
panies on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Brother  George  A.  Smith  was  the 
captain  of  one,  and  Brother  Richards 
the  captain  of  the  other.  These 
companies  had  not  been  able  to  cross 
the  river,  because  the  ferry  had  been 
left  on  the  other  side,  and  a  heavy 
rain  storm  in  the  upper  country 
had  swollen  the  stream  to  the  height 
of  twelve  feet.  They  had  tried  in 
many  ways  to  get  a  rope  to  the  ferry, 
but  had  failed. 

The  question  was  sprung  as  to 
who  could  and  would  swim  across 
with  the  rope  and  fasten  it  to  the 
ferry. 

The  thought  came  to  me  having 
had  considerable  practice  in  swim- 
ming rivers  in  Illinois,  and  I  volun- 
teered to  attempt  this  difficult  task. 
Ira  Sabe  offered  to  assist  me. 

I  fastened  the  rope  around  me 
and  began  to  swim.  When  I  was 
about  one-third  of  the  distance 
across  the  stream,  my  partner  then 
started  in  to  help  to  pull  the  rope 
across,  but  before  I  reached  the 
ferry,  he  began  to  give  out. 

When  I  saw  his  predicament,  I 
knew  that  if  I  failed  to  reach  the 


ferry,  we  would  both  be  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition.  I,  therefore, 
exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to 
reach  the  ferry,  which  I  did.  In  a 
moment  I  had  the  rope  secured,  and 
began  to  pull  Brother  Sabe  in  after 


me. 


The  crowd  on  the  opposite  side 
had  watched  me  with  intense  inter- 
est and  became  very  anxious  about 
our  safety.  When  they  saw  our  suc- 
cess in  reaching  the  ferry,  bonnets, 
handkerchiefs,  and  hats  were  waved, 
and  a  loud  shout  of  joy  went  up 
from  the  crowd.  We  soon  had  the 
ferry-boat  in  operation,  and  before 
evening  we  had  quite  a  number  of 
the  wagons  across. 

After  this,  when  there  was  any 
swimming  to  be  done,  I  was  gener- 
ally asked  to  do  it,  and  so  became 
quite  popular. 

We  then  traveled  in  good  peace 
along  the  Platte  River,  and  had  a 
prosperous  journey  for  many  weeks. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  game, 
such  as  buffaloes,  antelopes,  elk,  etc. 
I  was  a  lucky  hunter,  and  brought 
probably  as  much  meat  into  camp  as 
most  of  the  men. 

When  we  reached  Independence 
Rock,  we  were  met  by  Brethren 
from  the  Valley  who  had  come  to 
assist  us  on  our  journey.  They  had 
both  cattle  and  wagons. 

Brother  Thomas  E.  Ricks  was  as- 
signed to  assist  us  Norwegians, 
which  he  did.  Brother  Ricks  was 
just  as  kind  and  accommodating  as 
any  man  possibly  could  be,  and  was 
a  great  help  to  us.  He  stayed  with 
us  until  we  reached  Salt  Lake  City. 
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He  won  our  love  and  confidence, 
which  he  has  to  this  day. 

"When  we  came  farther  up  Sweet- 
water, the  weather  changed  and  be- 
came stormy  and  windy;  and 
though  we  were  uncomfortable  at 
times,  we  made  good  progress  on  our 
journey. 

When  between  the  two  last  cross- 
ings of  the  Sweetwater,  we  were 
obliged  to  cross  some  high  ridges, 
which  were  a  part  of  the  Wind  River 
mountain.  Our  camp  was  then 
within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the 
last  crossing  of  the  Sweetwater,  a 
place  called  Willow  Creek.  Here 
we  were  blockaded  by  a  tremendous 
snow  storm,  which  lasted  about 
forty  hours. 

During  this  time  we  were  all  ob- 
liged to  keep  in  our  wagons.  Chris- 
tian Hayer  was  the  first  one  to  come 
out  and  make  a  fire,  and  I  was  the 
next  to  join  him. 

Brother  Hayer  and  myself  then 
started  to  go  up  the  creek  to  find 
our  cattle.  We  found  quite  a  num- 
ber that  were  yet  alive,  but  the  larg- 
est number  we  saw  in  that  direction 
had  perished. 

After  returning  to  camp,  we 
found  quite  a  number  of  the  people 
up,  and  they  listened  very  anxiously 
to  our  report,  which  was  very  dis- 
couraging. 

Apostle  Benson,  the  captain  of 
our  company,  called  for  volunteers 
to  go  to  George  A.  Smith's  camp, 
which  was  about  three  miles  back  on 
Strawberry  Creek  to  ascertain  the 
situation  there  of  both  man  and  • 
beast. 

Brother  Christian  Hayer  and  my- 
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self  volunteered  to  go.  We  started 
out  afoot,  and  found  it  to  be  a  very 
hard  and  tedious  journey,  because 
the  snow  was  nearly  waist  deep.  Our 
path  lay  over  a  ridge  between  the 
two  creeks.  But  we  found  Brother 
Smith's  camp  and  learned  that  they 
were  situated  in  circumstances  very 
similar  to  our  own.  Brother  Smith 
was  just  then  sending  some  of  the 
strongest  men  to  go  down  on  Sweet- 
water to  hunt  up  the  cattle. 

We  then  returned  to  our  camp 
and  told  them  what  we  had  learned. 
While  we  were  away,  a  number  of 
our  strong  men  had  gone  down  the 
creek  to  Sweetwater  to  look  for  our 
cattle,  and  they  were  fortunate  in 
finding  the  great  majority  of  ovir 
cattle  in  quite  a  good  condition, 
considering  the  awful  storm.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  large  willows 
there  which  had  served  both  as  food 
and  as  shelter.  Those  of  the  cattle 
that  had  gone  down  the  river,  or 
creek,  had  fared  much  better  than 
those  that  had  gone  up  the  creek. 

When  these  brethren  returned 
with  this  favorable  report,  our  great 
anxiety  for  our  welfare  was  much 
relieved.  We  camped  in  this  place 
three  days. 

After  gathering  up  all  the  cattle 
we  could  find,  we  then  found  that 
we  were  about  seventy  or  eighty 
head  short.  This  necessitated  our 
yoking  up  and  putting  into  service 
every  animal  that  could  do  any 
work. 

When  we  had  traveled  about  ten 
miles,  we  came  out  of  the  snow  to 
bare  ground,  and  next  day  we 
reached  the  Pacific  Springs,  where 
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our  cattk  had  good  food  again. 
From  there  we  traveled  on  and  had 
good  luck  until  we  reached  Salt 
Lake  City,  October  25,  1849. 

Our  camp  in  Salt  Lake  Valley 
was  on  Jordan  River,  nearly  due 
west  from  the  Rio  Grande  depot. 
We  came  to  this  place  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

We  were  anxious-  to  see  the  great 
Mormon  city;  so  Shure  Olson,  Chris- 
tian Hayer,  the  Jacobs,  and  myself 
went  up  about  the  Temple  Block 
and  other  places.  We  found  the  city 
to  be  more  than  we  had  expected, 
and  so  were  agreeably  surprised. 

"While  sauntering  about  the  city, 
we  were  hailed  by  a  nixmber  of  gold- 
diggers,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
California.  Three  or  four  of  the 
young  men  of  our  company  went 
with  these  gold-diggers  to  Califor- 
nia, but  they  returned  in  about  two 
years.  Their  fortune  which  they  ex- 
pected to  get  was  rather  small  when 
they  returned. 

We  camped  down  on  Jordan 
River  a  few  days.  Then  Shure  Ol- 
son, Christian  Hayer,  and  myself 
bought  a  house  in  the  Northwest 
corner  of  the  Old  Fort.  We  moved 
in  and  here  we  lived  as  snug  as  bugs 
in  a  rug.  Here  our  first  child,  Peter 
Cornehus  Peterson,  was  born,  June 
22,  1850,  being  the  first  Norwegian 
male  child  born  in  Utah. 

We  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City  eigh- 
teen months.  During  this  time,  I  was 
trying  to  get  me  a  home  and  a  farm, 
but  it  happened  that  all  the  land 
in  Salt  Lake  and  Davis  counties  had 
been  taken  up.  The  water  was  very 


scarce,  and  to  get  five  acres  of  water 
right  was  an  impossibility. 

At  last  Apostle  Benson  came  and 
said  that  he  had  discovered  that 
there  was  land  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  below  the  old  bridge,  that 
had  not  been  taken  up,  and  that 
nearly  all  of  it  was  just  as  rich  as 
a  cream  pot.  He  had  also  discovered 
where  water  could  be  taken  out  of 
Jordan  to  water  this  land.  A  canal 
three  miles  long  would  have  to  be 
dug  for  this  purpose. 

Being  a  favorite  of  Brother  Ben- 
son's, he  came  and  offered  me  a 
chance  to  stake  a  claim,  which  I  did. 
I  worked  on  this  claim  about  two 
weeks,  making  a  large  ditch,  which 
would  answer  for  a  fence.  But  I 
became  discouraged,  and  offered  it 
to  Brother  Joseph  Young,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Seventies,  as  a  dona- 
tion toward  building  a  Seventies' 
Hall.  Brother  Young  accepted  my 
offer. 

In  July  1850,  six  of  us  were  called 
to  go  and  settle  the  place  now  called 
Lehi,  in  Utah  County. 

We  went  there,  and  Brother  Sher- 
wood, the  territorial  surveyor,  went 
with  us.  He  surveyed  out  nearly 
3000  acres  of  land,  which  is  now 
the  main  part  of  Lehi  fields.  This 
was  a  joint  claim.  We  then  went  up 
the  mouth  of  the  American  Fork 
canyon,  and  made  a  claim  of  part  of 
the  water  there;  and  found  by  sur- 
veying that  it  would  only  be  a  light 
job  to  take  it  out  on  the  bench. 

With  much  enthusiasm  and  en- 
couragement because  of  our  good 
claim,  we  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City 
— More  on  page  181 
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/~\ne  of  Father's  greatest  attri- 
^"^  butes  was  his  obedience  to  au- 
thority. He  often  said,  "Order  is 
the  first  law  of  Heaven,  and  with- 
out obedience  there  could  be  no 
order."  He  stressed  obedience  to 
God,  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  and  to  parents. 

In  many  cases  the  requests  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  caused  him 
to  make  sacrifices,  often  with  hard- 
ship and  financial  loss.  Those  things 
did  not  matter.  He  had  joy  in  ac- 
cepting every  call.  While  my  father 
never  boasted,  he  related  many  of 
his  experiences  to  his  family  to  im- 
press upon  our  minds  the  necessity 
of  obedience,  and  to  prove  to  us  the 
blessings  which  followed  his  actions. 
His  early  missionary  calls  required 
the  utmost  faith.  To  a  less  devout 
nature  they  might  have  seemed  un- 
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reasonable.  The  first  call  was  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Feeling  totally 
unprepared  for  such  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, but  with  sublime  trust 
in  the  Lord,  he  accepted  without 
hesitation  or  question.  And  com- 
bined with  his  natural  timidity  was 
a  tender  regret  at  leaving  his  young 
sweetheart,  Elizabeth. 

Several  years  later,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  call  from  President 
Young  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the 
East,  he  had  a  second  wife,  Sarah 
Jane,  "A  slip  of  a  girl,  sensitive  and 
fragile,  but  brave  as  a  lion,"  whom 
he  left  in  the  care  of  his  yoting 
brother  David,  at  the  roadside. 
There  was  room  for  only  one  other 
passenger  besides  himself  in  the  con- 
veyance which  had  been  sent  for 
him.  Aunt  Elizabeth,  herself  in  her 
early  twenties,  with  an  infant  in 
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her  arms,  and  still  mourning  the 
death  of  her  first  baby,  was  the  logi- 
cal one  to  be  taken  with  him  to  the 
city.  Obedience  like  that  required 
almost  superhuman  faith  and  re- 
spect for  authority.  In  relating  this 
circumstance  to  us  children,  Father 
showed  considerable  emotion.  Such 
utter  faith  and  trust  in  God  by  his 
wives  was  a  strength  and  comfort 
to  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
George  Q.  Cannon  would  have  at- 
tained greatness  alone,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  steadfastness,  cour- 
age, and  love  of  his  wives  were  a 
mighty  factor  in  his  success. 

In  the  family  circle  obedience  was 
a  frequent  topic  of  conversation 
and  admonition.  Father  sometimes 
expressed  this  thought,  "It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  in  the  Creation 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  His  chil- 
dren, made  in  His  image,  and  with 
a  spark  of  His  Divinity  in  our  na- 
tures, are  the  only  part  of  His  plan 
not  yielding  absolute  obedience." 

Father  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  at  the  same  time,  an  indulgent 
parent.  He  seldom  if  ever  punished 
one  of  his  children.  Our  punish- 
ment was  in  our  hearts  at  causing 
him  displeasure.  His  methods  of  ex- 
acting obedience  were  adroit  and 
tactful,  and  his  requirements  were 
so  reasonable  and  always  for  a  good 
purpose  that  it  was  usually  a  plea- 
sure to  obey.  And  a  word  or  a  look 
from  him  was  suflEcient  for  quick 
action.  I  can  recall  only  one  time 
that  a  request  from  Father  was  dis- 
regarded. And  that  had  an  amusing 
as   well   as  a   serious   aspect.     One 


morning  he  was  standing  on  the 
Farmhouse  porch  ready  for  town, 
when  he  saw  his  young  son  Karl 
running  down  the  lane,  and  called 
to  him,  "Karl,  go  and  hurry — *' 
There  was  no  response  as  the  boy 
sped  on.  "Karl,  did  you  hear  me?" 
"Yes,  Father,  but  I  got  a  wet  shirt." 
The  words  reached  Father's  aston- 
ished ears  as  the  boy  continued  his 
flight. 

A  few  minutes  later  Father  came 
to  the  hazardous  D.  &  R.  G.  rail- 
way crossing.  There  a  passenger 
train  was  stopped,  and  a  group  of 
excited  people  were  standing  around 
a  dead  horse  and  a  shattered  buggy, 
while  other  men  waded  the  canal  at 
the  roadside.  One  of  the  group, 
recognizing  Father,  said,  "Mr.  Can- 
non, there  has  been  a  horrible  acci- 
dent here.  Here's  the  horse  and  the 
remains  of  the  vehicle,  but  we  can't 
find  the  body  of  the  driver."  Father 
recognized  the  dead  horse  and  knew 
instantly  of  coxirse  that  the  missing 
driver  was  his  speeding  son.  Return- 
ing home  in  haste  he  found  the  al- 
most hysterical  boy  telling  his 
mother  of  the  accident.  He  had 
driven  one  of  his  sisters  to  town  for 
an  early  appointment,  and  return- 
ing, had  collided  with  the  swiftly 
moving  train.  Before  the  train  had 
fairly  stopped  he  was  out  of  the 
canal,  where  he  had  arrived  unhurt, 
and  was  flying  down  the  dusty  road. 

Reading  the  scriptures  preceded 
family  prayers  in  our  home.  How 
often  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  greatness  of  the  men  in  sacred 
history.  Touching  on  obedience,  one 
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passage  in  the  New  Testament  was 
particularly  impressive:  "Though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  he  sufiFered;  and 
being  made  perfect,  he  became  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all 
that  obey  him."  (Hebrews  5,  8-9.) 

Father  explained  that  Jesus  was 
a  God  and  if  he  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  Satan,  He  might  have 
had  dominion  and  power  beyond 
the  imagination  of  the  human  mind. 
But  by  obeying  the  divine  plan  made 
in  His  pre-existent  state,  He 
achieved  His  condition  of  eternal 
perfection. 

Father  believed  implicitly  in  the 
faith  of  Abraham  when  he  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  his  beloved  son  at 
the  command  of  God.  He  believed 
the  record  to  be  true  and  not  a  tra- 
dition, and  that  God  had  given  the 
command  to  Abraham  to  test  his 
faith. 

Father  believed  in  the  faith  of 
Joseph  Smith,  who  died  a  martyr 
rather  than  be  false  to  the  commis- 
sion given  him  by  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  our  Redeemer.  Had  he 
chosen  to  disregard  that  trust  he 
might  have  gained  fame  and  noto- 
riety and  wealth  perhaps  by  per- 
fidiously betraying  his  holy  mission. 

We  were  taught  that,  "obedience 
is  necessary  for  self-control;  and 
self-control  is  a  mighty  factor  in 
preparing  one  for  leadership." 

He  believed  that  children  of  eight 
years  old,  before  being  baptized, 
should  have  an  xmderstanding  of 
the  principles  of  our  Gospel  and  a 
firm  belief  in  the  mission  of  Joseph 
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Smith.  While  not  subscribing  to  the 
pagan  rituals  which  are  common  in 
many  other  churches,  he  advocated 
making  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
and  confirmation  more  impressive 
than  is  customary  among  our  peo- 
ple. He  always  baptized  his  own 
children  on  their  eighth  birthday  if 
possible.  And  it  was  a  real  cere- 
mony, sacred  and  impressive,  an 
occasion  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
one  of  his  strictest  rules.  He  re- 
quired his  family  to  attend  at  least 
one  meeting  on  Sunday  to  partake 
of  the  Sacrament  to  renew  our  cov- 
enants with  the  Lord.  "  'Remember 
the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy' " 
he  reminded  his  family.  "It  is  the 
Lord's  day.  His  day  of  rest.  And 
for  us  it  is  a  day  of  rest  also,  and 
for  worship.  It  is  a  holy  day,  not  a 
holiday.  It  is  through  carelessness 
in  regard  to  Church  standards  that 
people  become  indifferent  in  their 
religion."  He  believed  that  the  germ 
of  truth  usually  remains  deeply 
rooted,  except  in  the  case  of  trans- 
gression and  wilful  disregard  of  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  the  Church. 
"To  retain  the  Faith  one  must  be 
faithful  and  obedient  to  Church 
laws,"  he  said.  "In  our  Church  there 
is  no  laity.  To  keep  the  Faith,  one 
must  be  active  and  earnest  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

I  think  that  Father  was  never 
heard  to  say  that  he  enjoyed  hard- 
ship and  persecution,  but  he  said 
frequently  that  trials,  taken  in  the 
right  spirit,  developed  and  strength- 
ened spirituality.  We  learned  from 
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his  teaching  and  experiences  that 
character  is  not  developed  by  cod- 
dling, any  more  than  strength  of 
athletes  is  developed  by  soft  living 
and  easy  tasks.  He  believed  that  the 
Savior  spoke  with  inspiration  and 
divination  of  His  latter  day  Chtirch 
when  He  said,  "Blessed  are  ye,  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 
Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven:  for 
so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you."  (Matthew 
5:11-12.) 

He  warned  his  family  to  "beware 
of  losing  the  Faith  when  life  becomes 
easy,  and  the  world  too  willing  to 
accept  us." 


To  proclaim  the  Glad  Tidings, 
Father  believed  was  the  duty  of  all 
Church  members.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  every  suitable  occasion  to 
explain  our  beUefs.  "How  could  a 
young,  ignorant  boy  of  fifteen  have 
given  to  the  world  such  a  marvel- 
ous plan  of  salvation,  a  plan  which 
has  existed  and  grown  for  so  many 
years,  unless  he  had  had  divine  in- 
spiration and  revelation?"  he  said 
at  one  time  to  some  inquiring  people. 

From  his  early  boyhood,  when  he 
accepted  the  new  Gospel  of  Christ, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  Father  loved 
the  Church,  and  his  trust  in  God 
was  absolute.  To  do  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  was  the  most  hum- 
ble and  fervent  purpose  of  his  life. 
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and  reported  to  President  Young  our 
success.  He  was  pleased  and  satis- 
fied with  what  we  had  done. 

When  David  Evans  arrived  from 
the  plains  with  his  company  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  he  called  on  President 
Yoimg  to  find  out  where  he  should 
go  and  settle.  President  Young  sent 
him  as  Bishop  to  Dry  Creek,  now 
called  Lehi.  He  was  Bishop  of  this 
place  imtil  his  death. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  I  moved 
my  family  down  to  Lehi.  During 


the  previous  winter,  I  had  been 
down  there  and  built  me  a  house. 
Bishop  Evans  alotted  the  land  to 
the  settlers.  I  received  twenty  acres 
of  plow  land  and  five  acres  of  grass 
land.  Now  my  occupation  was 
plowing,  sowing,  making  water 
ditches  and  fences. 

The  work  of  making  water 
ditches  and  fences  was  done  in  com- 
mon, and  a  better  lot  of  men  to 
work  with  and  a  better  Bishop  to 
boss  us  would  be  hard  to  find. 
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IV.  ZION'S  CAMP  (Continued) 

OuNDAY,  June  1.  At  half -past  10 
this  morning  our  trumpet,  a 
common  brass,  French  Horn,  sound- 
ed in  the  Camp  for  preaching. 
There  were  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  the  people  from  Jackson- 
ville and  the  surrounding  country 
gathered  under  the  trees  within  our 
camp,  and  a  chest  was  brought  out 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  speak- 
ers, when  Squire  Cook  (Joseph 
Smith)  took  the  stand  professing  to 
be  a  liberal  free-thinker.  He  spoke 
to  the  people  very  freely  about  one 
hour  on  his  particular  views;  his 
manner  and  style  were  very  unas- 
suming and  affable,  and  he  was  lis- 
tened to  with  great  attention,  and 
those  present  remarked  that  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  reasoners  they 
ever  heard.  z 
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The  free-thinker  was  followed  by 
Elder  John  S.  Carter,  who  delivered 
a  very  eloquent  discourse  on  "Prac- 
tical Piety."  Elder  Joseph  Young 
spoke  on  the  principle  of  free  sal- 
vation, followed  by  Elder  Brigham 
Young,  who  set  forth  baptism  as 
necessary  for  salvation.  Elder  Ly- 
man E.  Johnson  also  spoke- 
After  a  few  minutes  recess,  at  2 
o'clock  p.m.,  the  trumpet  again 
sounded,  and  a  large  congregation 
from  Jacksonville  and  the  surround- 
ing country  again  assembled  in  the 
grove,  many  of  whom  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  "That  Methodist  man" 
again.  So  President  Smith  called 
Brother  Joseph  Young  into  his  tent 
and  requested  him  to  preach  an  ani- 
mated sermon  on  free  grace,  and  told 
him  he  should  have  the  Spirit. 

He  then  sent  for  Elder  Amasa 
Lyman  and  said  to  him,  "I  under- 
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stand,  Mr.  Lyman  you  are  a  Res- 
torationer." 

"Yes."  said  he,  "I  believe  in 
that  doctrine." 

"Well,"  said  Joseph,  "I  wish  you 
would  make  a  few  remarks  to  the 
people  on  that  subject  after  Mr. 
Young  has  done." 

Elder  Orson  Pratt  was  also  sent 
for  and  went  into  the  Prophet's  tent, 
who  said  to  him,  "Brother  Orson, 
when  these  brethren  get  through 
speaking  to  the  people,  I  want  you 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  reasoning 
on  the  importance  of  a  union  of  all 
the  different  sects  and  denomina- 
tions." 

These  brethren  did  as  they  were 
requested.  The  congregation  was 
also  addressed  by  Elder  Orson  Hyde 
on  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins;  and  by  Hiram  Stratton,  ex- 
horting the  people  to  obey  the  Gos- 
pel. Eleazer  Miller  gave  a  powerful 
exhortation. 

After  the  services  of  the  day  were 
closed  many  strangers  made  remarks 
on  the  preaching  they  had  heard. 
They  thought  Joseph  Young  was  a 
Methodist,  and  were  anxious  he 
should  stay  in  that  country  and 
preach.  They  supposed  Brigham 
Young  was  a  close  communion 
Baptist,  Orson  Hyde  a  Cambellite, 
or  Reformed  Baptist,  Lyman  E. 
Johnson  a  Presbyterian,  Amasa  Ly- 
man, a  Restorationer,  and  Orson 
Pratt  a  Unionist.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  Sacrament  was  admin- 
istered and  all  professing  Christians 
of  every  denomination  present  were 
invited  to  partake.  Dr.  Williams 
came  down  from  Jacksonville  with 


the  people,  attended  meeting  and 
returned  with  them  in  the  evening, 
no  one  in  the  Camp  appearing  to 
recognize  him. 

After  supper  he  left  Jacksonville, 
returned  to  the  Camp  and  reported 
that  the  people  xmiversally  who  had 
visited  the  Camp  expressed  the  high- 
est satisfaction  at  their  treatment 
and  the  good  order  that  prevailed 
in  our  midst;  that  one  gentleman 
said  "I  have  visited  the  Camp  and 
believe  I  have  questioned  one  him- 
dred  of  the  men.  I  received  polite 
answers  to  all  my  questions  from 
every  individual,  but  could  not  as- 
certain who  they  were,  where  they 
were  going,  or  what  was  their  busi- 
ness. I  believe  them  to  be  a  fine  set 
of  fellows,  or  a  pack  of  damned 
knaves,  and  I  can't  tell  for  my  Ufe 
which."  Another  intelUgent  gentle- 
man remarked,  "I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  college  in  the  United  States 
that  could  turn  out  such  an  elo- 
quent set  of  speakers  as  I  have  heard 
this  day  in  the  Camp."  Dr.  Williams 
said  he  had  heard  hundreds  of  such 
remarks  at  Jacksonville,  and  the 
most  perfect  good  humor  prevailed 
throughout  the  town. 

Eighteen  good  rifles  were  stand- 
ing fastened  with  a  strap  round  our 
tent  pole.  No  other  arms  were  visi- 
ble in  the  Camp,  they  being  care- 
fully deposited  in  our  baggage  wag- 
ons, and  as  I  was  tent-keeper  that 
day  I  was  greatly  amused  at  the 
remarks  made  by  the  people  about 
those  guns,  and  at  the  numberless 
questions  asked  by  our  visitors.  The 
plan  of  answering  these  questions 
was  for  every  one  to  tell  where  he 
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was  from  himself,  and  that  he  was 
traveling  to  the  West  to  see  the 
country  and  hunt  out  a  good  place 
for  a  location,  and  as  we  were  aware 
of  spies  being  around  us  who  sought 
to  kill  Joseph  Smith  we  called  him 
"Squire  Cook."  Whenever  any 
stranger  was  in  the  Camp,  he  never 
appeared  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  directing  its  movements,  the 
great  mystery  to  be  solved  by  visi- 
tors being  who  the  general  of  the 
crowd  was. 

When  the  spies  first  began  to 
question  us,  it  was  observed  that 
they  picked  out  the  greenest  look- 
ing fellows  in  the  Camp  to  quiz. 
As  I  was  only  16,  very  large  of  my 
age,  my  eyes  weak  and  naturally 
deficient  of  sight,  wore  a  pair  of 
striped  bed-tick  pantaloons,  which 
were  worn  off  on  the  inside,  nearly 
up  to  my  knees  on  account  of  my 
interfering  as  I  walked,  my  straw 
hat  having  been  smashed  by  acci- 
dentally sitting  on  it  in  the  tent, 
Joseph  invited  me  to  throw  myself 
in  a  position  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions; and  on  passing  through  the 
towns  I  generally  fell  somewhat  in 
the  rear  cutting  a  sorry  figure  which 
naturally  singled  me  out — on  the 
principle  that  children  and  fools  al- 
ways tell  the  truth.  In  this  way  I 
had  many  amusing  conversations 
with  inquisitive  strangers.  I  tried 
to  treat  them  with  kindness  and 
urbanity,  but  presume  very  few  of 
them  gained  much  information  by 
talking  with  me. 

Monday,  June  2.  Traveled  27 
miles,  crossed  the  IlHnois  River  at 
Phillips  ferry  and  camped  on  the 
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west  bank  near  a  skirt  of  timber. 
Joseph  was  not  present  when  we 
camped,  and  when  he  came  I  asked 
him  how  he  liked  our  position.  He 
replied  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
camp  ground,  but  not  safe  in  time 
of  danger,  as  an  enemy  could  shel- 
ter themselves  in  the  point  of  tim- 
ber and  kill  us  before  we  could  be 
formed  ready  for  defense.  Some  of 
us  visited  a  mound  on  a  bluff  about 
300  feet  high  and  dug  up  some 
bones,  which  excited  deep  interest 
among  the  brethren.  The  President 
and  many  others  visited  the  mound 
on  the  following  morning,  a  notice 
of  which  is  published  in  the  Church 
History. 

Tuesday,  June  3 .  During  our  noon 
halt  near  the  place  where  the  town 
of  Pittsfield  now  stands,  Joseph 
stood  on  a  wagon  wheel  and  made 
a  speech  to  the  camp.  He  said.  The 
Lord  was  displeased  with  us;  that 
our  murmuring  and  fault-finding 
and  want  of  humility  had  kindled 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  against  us; 
and  that  a  severe  scourge  would 
come  upon  the  Camp  and  many 
would  die  like  sheep  with  the  rot. 
He  said,  "I  cannot  stop  it;  it  must 
come;  but  by  repentance  and  hu- 
mility and  the  prayer  of  faith,  the 
chastisement  may  be  alleviated  but 
cannot  be  entirely  turned  away,  for 
as  the  Lord  lives  this  Camp  must 
suffer  a  severe  scourge  for  their 
wickedness  and  rebellion.  I  say  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

This  prophecy  struck  me  to  the 
heart;  I  thought  we  should  probably 
get  into  a  battle  with  the  mob  and 
some  of  us  get  killed.  Little  thought 
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I  that  within  four  weeks  a  dozen 
of  my  brethren  would  be  laid  in 
the  ground  without  coffins  by  the 
fell  hand  of  the  plague.  But  so  it 
was,  and  I  learned  ever  after  to  heed 
the  counsels  of  the  Prophet  and  not 
murmur  at  the  dispensations  of 
providence. 

At  Atlas  we  purchased  2  5  gallons 
of  wild  honey  at  25  cents  a  gallon; 
also  a  little  meat  and  corn  meal.  We 
then  ferried  the  Snye  to  an  island 
in  the  Mississippi,  which  was  5 
miles  wide  and  60  long.  Col.  Ross 
who  resided  at  Atlas,  offered  to 
hire  100  of  us  and  to  make  ready 
pay.  Our  commissary  obtained  about 
a  •  dozen  Missouri- cured  hams,  but 
there  not  being  enough  to  supply 
every  mess  our  company  agreed 
to  do  without.  Our  supper  consist- 
ed of  mush  and  honey  as  we  had 
been  unable  to  procure  flour.  After 
the  fatigue  of  the  day  it  hardly  sat- 
isfied our  hunger,  but  about  an  hour 
after  supper,  some  six  or  eight  of 
the  hams  were  thrown  down  in 
anger  at  our  tent  door  by  some  of 
the  brethren  saying,  "We  don't  eat 
dirty,  stinking  meat." 

The  Prophet  then  told  Zebedee 
[Coltrin] ,  our  cook,  to  be  quick  and 
fry  some  ham,  as  he  had  not  had  his 
hunger  fairly  satisfied  in  48  hours. 
Zebedee  immediately  commenced 
cooking  ham  and  for  once  all  our 
mess  feasted  to  their  full  satisfac- 
tion and  I  thought  I  never  tasted 
nicer  meat  in  my  life. 

We  had  just  retired  to  rest  when 
the  picket  guard  announced  Luke 
Johnson.  He  reported  that  he  had 
visited  a  number  of  inflviential  men, 


among  the  rest,  a  Baptist  minister, 
who  expressed  great  anxiety  that  our 
company  should  be  stopped,  and 
went  to  a  magistrate  to  enquire  if 
there  was  not  some  law  or  pretext 
for  stopping  us. 

The  priest  said  to  the  magistrate, 
"That  company  march  and  have 
guns  like  an  army;  they  pitch  their 
tents  by  the  roadside;  they  set  out 
guards  and  let  nobody  pass  into  their 
camp  in  the  night;  and  they  are 
Mormons,  and  I  believe  they  are  go- 
ing to  kill  the  people  up  in  Jackson 
County,  Missouri,  and  retake  their 
lands." 

The  magistrate  replied,  "If  you 
were  traveling  and  did  not  wish  to 
put  up  at  public  houses,  or  there 
were  none  in  the  country,  would  not 
you  watch  and  keep  guard?" 

"Why  yes,"  said  the  priest,  "but 
they  are  Mormons." 

"Well,  I  can't  hear  but  they  mind 
their  own  business,  and  if  you  and 
this  stranger  (meaning  Luke  John- 
son) will  mind  your  own  business, 
everything  will  be  right." 

This  Baptist  minister  treated 
Brother  Luke  Johnson  with  great 
politeness,  gave  him  his  dinner;  his 
wife  washed  his  stockings;  gave  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  men  in 
Jackson  County.  A  man  that  morn- 
ing informed  him  that  400  men 
were  in  readiness  on  the  Missouri 
side,  with  10  hours'  notice,  to  use 
up  all  the  Camp,  and  he  was  on  the 
way  to  give  them  the  notice.  A  little 
before  midnight  we  heard  several 
guns  fired  to  the  west  of  us,  which 
appeared  to  be  answered  by  one  di- 
rectly east.  There  was  no  settlement 
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west  of  us,  nearer  than  the  State  of 
Missouri.  This  appearing  so  much 
hke  a  signal,  in  addition  to  the  many 
threats  of  our  being  attacked  on 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River,  Jos- 
eph considered  sufficient  cause  of 
alarm  to  put  out  a  double  picket 
guard  and  place  the  Camp  in  a  state 
of  defense,  so  that  every  man  might 
be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice;  it 
however,  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

Wednesday,  June  4.  We  traveled 
5  miles  across  the  Snye  Island  and 
camped  on  the  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  road  was  muddy.  We  had 
to  use  the  river  water,  which  was 
not  very  palatable  to  us  Eastern 
men  and  we  boated  some  little  spring 
water  across  the  river,  which  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The 
brethren  manifested  a  disposition  to 
scatter,  hunting,  fishing,  &c.,  but 
Joseph  advised  them  to  remain  to- 
gether, appointing  a  sufficient  guard 
to  take  care  of  the  horses.  Some  of 
the  brethren  gathered  a  quantity  of 
what  they  supposed  to  be  turtle's 
eggs  from  the  sands  along  the  river. 
Joseph  advised  the  brethren  not  to 
eat  them,  as  they  might  be  the  eggs 
of  some  poisonous  reptile.  They  per- 
sisted that  they  were  turtle's  eggs 
and  perfectly  healthy.  Joseph  told 
them  they  might  be  snake's  eggs. 
"Eat  snake's  eggs,  will  you,  the  man 
that  eats  them  will  be  sorry."  Some 
still  persisted  in  eating  the  eggs  and 
were  consequently  very  sick  all  the 
day.  We  were  scantily  suppHed  with 
provisions. 

Thursday,  June  5.  Having  but 
one  small  flat  boat  it  took  us  all 
day  to  cross  the  river.  We  crossed 
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over  by  companies  and  camped  one 
mile  west  of  the  village  of  Louisiana 
in^  an  oak  thicket. 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  ovir 
Camp  named  Samuel  Baker,  from 
Norton,  Medina  County,  Ohio,  who 
was  nearly  80  years  old  and  who 
had  walked  the  whole  journey.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  service  of 
the  Republic  and  gave  me  several 
useful  lessons  on  the  duties  of  mili- 
tary life.  He  was  very  faithful  and 
when  asked  by  the  teamsters  to  ride 
in  their  wagons,  he  would  refuse, 
saying,  "God  commanded  me  to  go 
to  Zion,  and  'go'  signifies  to  walk, 
not  to  ride,"  which  was,  however, 
considered  rather  a  stern  interpre- 
tation by  some  of  us  young  men, 
who  would  occasionally  seek  an  op- 
portunity to  rest  a  little  by  riding 
a  mile  or  two  in  a  baggage  wagon. 

Father  Baker  brought  with  him  a 
large  and  very  faithful  watch  dog, 
and  being  satisfied  that  the  spies 
who  were  watching  our  camp 
sought  the  life  of  Joseph,  presented 
the  dog  to  him.  This  dog  was  great- 
ly attached  to  Joseph  and  was  gen- 
erally by  his  side,  keeping  close 
watch  of  everything  that  ap- 
proached the  Camp.  Levi  Hancock, 
one  of  Sylvester  Smith's  company 
had,  while  waiting  to  cross  the  river, 
made  a  fife  of  a  large  joint  of  sweet 
alder  and  landing  on  the  banks,  be- 
ing the  last  to  cross,  Sylvester 
formed  his  company  in  single  file 
and  marched  to  the  notes  of  Levi's 
fife,  and  as  they  came  into  camp 
they  made  quite  a  military  appear- 
ance. This  excited  Joseph's  faithful 
watch  dog,  which  attacked  them  as 
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if  they  had  been  an  enemy.  Although 
the  dog  was  called  off  and  did  no 
injury,  it  enraged  Sylvester  Smith 
to  that  extent  that  he  used  much 
abusive  language  to  Joseph,  threat- 
ening the  dog's  life. 

Friday,  June  6.  Some  words  oc- 
curred this  morning  arising  from 
the  barking  of  the  dog  last  evening, 
and  Sylvester's  threat  to  kill  the 
dog,  Joseph  quoting  the  proverb 
that  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,"  said,  "I  will  give  you  a 
specimen  of  the  spirit  that  is  mani- 
festing itself  in  our  Camp.  If  a  dog 
bites  me  I  will  kill  him — if  any  man 
insults  me,  I  will  kill  him — ^if  any 
man  injures  me  I  will  injure  him, 
and  this  spirit  keeps  up  division  and 
bloodshed  throughout  the  world." 
Sylvester  Smith  comes  up  and  says, 
"If  that  dog  bites  me  I'll  kill  him." 
"If  you  kill  that  dog  I  will  whip 
you,"  replied  Joseph,  and  told  Syl- 
vester he  was  possessed  of  a  wicked 
spirit  and  said,  "In  the  name  of  the 
Lord  that,  If  he  did  not  get  rid  of 
that  spirit,  the  day  would  come 
when  a  dog  should  bite  him,  and 
gnaw  his  flesh  and  he  would  not  be 
able  to  resist  it."  Sylvester  replied, 
"You  are  prophecying  lies  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

At  night  we  encamped  in  a  yard 
in  a  maple  grove  near  the  creek.  The 
men  who  had  previously  followed 
us  passed  us  several  times  during  the 
day  and  were  in  search  for  us  this 
evening.  The  guard  heard  them  say, 
"They  have  turned  on  one  side, 
damn  'em,  we  cannot  find  'em." 

Saturday,  June  7.  A  company  of 
brethren     from     Bowling     Green 


Branch  came  to  the  camp  this 
morning  with  a  wagon  load  of  pro- 
visions and  then  returned. 

Elder  David  Evans  joined  our 
Camp.  We  traveled  3  0  miles  through 
prairie  land  and  oak  openings  to 
Salt  River,  and  encamped  for  the 
Sabbath  near  a  spring  of  water  in 
Monroe  County.  This  place  was 
called  the  Allred  Settlement,  where 
there  was  a  Branch  known  as  the 
Salt  River  Church. 

One  of  the  Camp  went  on  ahead 
to  procure  some  milk  and  was  met 
by  a  number  of  men  armed  with 
rifles,  who  threatened  to  kill  him. 
But  seeing  a  company  of  the  breth- 
ren coming  over  the  hill  they  rode 
off  in  great  haste. 

Sunday,  June  8.  Brothers  Hyrum 
Smith  and  Lyman  Wight  joined  us 
with  a  company  of  about  twenty 
from  Michigan,  who  left  Pontiac 
on  the  5  th  of  May,  and  passed 
through  Ann  Arbor,  Jacksonbor- 
ough,  Spring  Arbor,  Constantine, 
Elkhart,  Ottawa,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Pekin,  Quincy,  and  Palmyra.  Elijah 
Fordham  was  their  historian,  Lyman 
Wight,  steward,  Hyrum  Smith  and 
Samuel  Bent,  moderators.  It  had 
been  previously  arranged  that  this 
company  should  meet  us  at  this 
place.  We  had  preaching  in  the 
woods  by  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Lyman 
Wight.  A  large  assembly  of  people 
from  the  surrounding  country  col- 
lected. I  was  left  in  charge  of  our 
tent. 

Monday,  June  9.  A  stop  was  ob- 
tained  and   Hyrum   Stratton    and 
— More  on  page  195 
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A  NEW  translation  has  just  been 
completed  by  the  American 
Standard  Bible  Revision  Committee. 
To  many  people  such  an  achieve- 
ment is  another  example  of  human 
tampering  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Such  an  attitude  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  teachings  of  Joseph  Smith 
and  Brigham  Yoimg.  Both  of  these 
great  leaders  laid  much  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  improving  the  trans- 
lation of  the  King  James'  scholars. 
(See  "Modern  Translations  of  the 
Bible"  by  Sidney  B.  Sperry,  in  The 
Instructor  for  February  1945)  The 
consideration  of  the  factors  which 
necessitate  a  periodic  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  is  highly  im- 
portant if  one  is  to  appreciate  a 
translator's  problems  and  objectives. 
One  should  realize  that  a  new 
translation  is  not  just  a  modernizing 
of  the  authorized  version  and  re- 
classifying it  into  various  literary 
forms,  such  as  poetry,  hymns,  prose, 
etc.  Because  of  the  discovery  of 
Greek  New  Testament  manuscripts 
that  are  roughly  one  thousand  years 
older  than  those  used  by  the  King 
James  translators,  modern  scholars 
are  morally  obligated  to  bring  forth 
a  translation  which  is  based  upon 
materials  much  closer  to  the  time  of 
the  original  authors.  Instead  of  be- 
ing innovators,  they  are  actually 
restorers  of  ancient  truth.  Further- 
more, immense  progress  has  been 
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made  in  Greek  grammatical  studies 
and  word  meanings.  As  every  lan- 
guage is  a  livin,g,  growing,  and 
changing  means  of  human  expres- 
sion in  which  certain  words  become 
obsolete  and  others  change  their 
meaning,  it  is  important  that  schol- 
ars should  know  its  grammatical 
peculiarities  and  word  meanings  in 
the  different  periods  of  its  linguis- 
tic history.  The  discovery  of  papyri 
documents  that  were  contemporary 
with  the  New  Testament  writings 
has  been  of  priceless  worth  in  this 
respect.  Until  the  discovery  of  these 
papyri  in  1897,  the  lexicons  or  dic- 
tionaries of  Greek  were  largely  based 
upon  the  Greek  literature  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  C. 
Deissmann,  Moulton,  and  Rader- 
macher  have  demonstrated  that  of 
the  first  century  A.  D.  the  papyri 
have  the  same  grammatical  features 
and  linguistic  meanings  as  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  difficult  and  obscure  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  have  become 
quite  clear  and  simple  through  these 
relatively  recent  studies. 

Since  the  early  Christian  centu- 
ries there  have  been  numerous  trans- 
lations of  the  New  Testament  in 
practically  all  the  languages  of  the 
world,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
King  James  version  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most 
literary  and  beautiful  of  them  all. 
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Its  compilers  were  learned  and  de- 
vout men  who  had  poetic  and  liter- 
ary abilities  together  with  linguistic 
skills.  Accordingly,  they  produced 
a  most  melodic  and  rhythmic  ver- 
sion whose  charm  of  utterance  and 
grandeur  of  tone  are  xmexcelled. 
This  was  done  primarily  for  the 
worship  services  of  the  Church  of 
England  wherein  large  sections  of 
the  New  Testament  were  chanted 
in  the  prayerbook.  However,  they 
followed  closely  the  work  of  pre- 
vious English  translators  who  had 
been  most  zealous  in  revising  the 
translation  of  William  Tyndale  of 
1525.  King  James*  version  is  not 
primarily  a  new  and  original  trans- 
lation but  a  revision  which  includes 
about  ninety  percent  of  Tyndale's 
work.  Accordingly,  the  words  and 
language  are  those  of  1525  more 
than  of  1611.  It  was  in  sUghtly  ar- 
chaic English  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished. It  also  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Catholic  English  translation 
of  1582  which  is  called  the  Rheims 
version.  As  a  result  of  this  there  are 
many  Latin  words  and  phrases  trans- 
literated into  English.  These  words 
were  probably  selected  because  of 
their  rhythmic  and  sonorous  quali- 
ties. Generally  they  are  not  so  simple, 
direct,  or  clear  to  English  readers  as 
the  more  terse  and  vigorous  terms 
of  Tyndale.  A  good  example  of  this 
is  the  King  James  substitution  of 
the  word  charity  (which  is  based 
upon  the  Latin  cbsriias)  for  the 
English  word  love  of  Tyndale's 
translation  in  I  Corinthians,  chapter 
13. 


Many  words  which  were  used  in 
the  Authorized  Version  have  drop- 
ped entirely  out  of  current  EngUsh 
speaking;  and  others  have  changed 
their  meanings  considerably.  Also 
the  manner  of  indicating  measures 
of  time,  weights,  quantity,  and  coin- 
age has  changed  greatly  since  1611. 
The  Roman  denarius  which  was 
worth  about  $.20  is  translated  in 
King  James  as  a  penney.  However, 
the  first  editions  had  a  footnote 
which  explained  how  many  penneys 
a  denarius  was  worth.  But  later  and 
modern  editions  have  left  this  out. 
The  Greek  method  of  computing 
the  hours  of  the  day  is  likewise  not 
explained.  They  counted  time  from 
the  dawn  as  a  starting  point.  The 
mention  of  the  third  or  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  day  is  meaningless  to 
a  modern  reader.  It  is  much  clearer 
to  render  it  as  9:00  a.m.  and  12:00 
m.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  King  James  translation  had 
a  most  diflScult  time  to  gain  accep- 
tance with  the  English  readers  on 
account  of  the  great  popularity  of 
the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  modern  innovation 
with  many  arbitrary  and  unjusti- 
fiable changes.  A  long  time  elapsed 
before  its  intrinsic  qualities  elevated 
it  to  the  high  esteem  which  it  so 
richly  deserved. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  translation  is  most 
valuable  in  order  to  understand  the 
problems  and  difficulties  of  trans- 
lating. One  vital  attitude  is  to  be 
courageously  original.  Too  many 
modern    scholars    have     been    en- 
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thralled  by  a  great  fear  of  depart- 
ing very  markedly  from  the  King 
James  version.  The  English  Revised 
Version  of  1885  and  the  American 
Revised  Version  o£  1901  had  abun- 
dant textual  and  linguistic  materials 
to  do  a  noteworthy  performance. 
But  the  shadow  of  the  King  James 
style  and  prestige  frightened  them 
from  departing  very  much  from 
that  worthy  version.  Many  people 
are  shocked  today  because  the  lan- 
guage of  the  modern  translations 
seems  to  be  so  colloquial  and  com- 
mon. However,  it  is  worth-while  to 
note  what  Greek  scholars  say  about 
this.  They  point  out  that  such 
"common"  and  "unHterary"  lan- 
guage corresponds  exactly  to  the 
style  and  words  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Another  difficulty  to  overcome 
is  the  natural  tendency  to  translate 
a  foreign  language  word  for  word 
without  regard  to  the  context  or 
the  basic  thought  of  the  author.  A 
good  example  is  in  Mark  15:2  where 
Jesus  in  his  reply  to  the  question 
concerning  his  messiahship  said 
"Thou  sayest."  This  is  a  Hteral  word 
for  word  translation  of  the  answer 
in  Greek,  '^su  legeise"  So  much  has 
been  done  in  the  past  fifty  years  in 
analyzing  the  Greek  of  the  papyri 
and  contemporary  Greek  writers, 
that  the  above  phrase  means  more 
than  its  literal  meaning.  It  means 
a  strongly  affirmative  answer,  such 
as  an  emphatic  yes.  II  Corinthians 
3:10  is  another  example  of  this  lit- 
erary method.  "For  even  that  which 
was  made  glorious  had  no  glory  in 
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this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory 
that  excelleth."  A  modern  transla- 
tion of  this  verse  aims  to  reproduce 
the  thought  of  the  whole,  and  not 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words. 
It  reads  thus:  "For  in  comparison 
with  its  surpassing  splendor,  what 
was  splendid  has  come  to  have  no 
splendor  at  all."  (Goodspeed,  The 
New  Testament,  An  American 
Translation)  Any  student  of  mod- 
ern languages  is  very  much  aware 
of  the  danger  of  Uteral  and  mechan- 
ical translating.  The  skillful  trans- 
lator renders  into  English  the  entire 
thought  of  a  sentence  which  can  be 
determined  by  the  context  and 
thought  of  the  paragraph,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  idioms,  and  the  type  of 
grammatical  constructions. 

It  is  also  important  to  reproduce 
into  English  the  individual  style  of 
the  Greek  author.  If  he  is  rough, 
abrupt,  colloquial,  or  melodramatic, 
all  this  should  be  expressed  in  the 
English  translation.  The  King' 
James'  scholars  smoothed  over  and 
glossed  these  individual  peculiarities 
to  a  large  extent  in  their  desire  for 
literary  beauty.  To  quite  a  degree 
much  of  the  original  vigor  and 
terseness  of  the  original  Greek  writ- 
ing has  been  lost  in  this  process.  It 
is  like  polishing  up  a  rugged  and 
hardy  frontiersman  by  putting  him 
into  evening  clothes  when  his  virile 
strength  would  be  shown  oflf  to 
better  advantage  in  his  native 
homespun  or  leather  garb.  Also 
these  authors  are  now  made  to  talk 
an  archaic  and  stilted  language  by 
translating  their  accounts  into  EUz- 


TRANSLATION    PROBLEMS 


abethan  English.  A  study  of  the 
Greek  text  reveals  that  the  New 
Testament  authors  spoke  in  the 
most  "up-to-date"  idiomatic,  and 
popular  language  of  their  day.  Their 
Greek  forms  of  discourse  have  no 
out-moded  words  such  as  thou  and 
thee  and  the  corresponding  verb 
forms.  Even  in  Shakespeare's  time 
these  words  were  being  replaced  by 
the  pronoun  you.  It  is  interesting 
how  different  a  person  appears  when 
one  hears  him  speak  in  his  native 
language  after  having  heard  him 
heretofore  only  in  broken  EngUsh. 
Before  he  went  on  his  mission,  an 
L.D.S.  missionary  had  heard  such  a 
European  convert  use  awkward  and 
broken  English.  "When  the  former 
returned  from  this  man's  native  land 
in  Europe,  he  was  amazed  when  he 
heard  his  friend  express  himself  in 
his  native  language  with  such  ex- 
pert, fluent,  and  correct  speech.  He 
seemed  to  be  an  entirely  different 
personality.  Of  course  the  Eliza- 
bethan language  of  the  King  James 
translators  is  not  broken  English. 
But  nevertheless,  its  archaic  charac- 
teristics do  not  allow  us  to  per- 
ceive the  idiomatic  quality  of  the 
New  Testament  language  which 
was  very  much  "up-to-date"  in  its 
day. 

Some  examples  of  the  necessity 
for  using  modern  English  equiva- 
lents for  the  Greek  might  be  seen 
in  the  following.  The  man  who  was 
let  down  through  the  roof  in  order 
to  appear  before  Jesus  in  Mark  2: 
2-12  was  said  to  be  sick  with  palsy. 
This  term  describes  a  modern  ner- 


vous disease  marked  by  excessive 
trembling  and  lack  of  control  of 
the  limbs.  Yet  the  Greek  term  para- 
Inttkos  which  this  word  translates 
really  means  paralyzed.  In  1611 
palsy  meant  to  be  paralyzed.  But  in 
three  hundred  years  the  word  has 
changed  its  meaning.  In  I  Thessa- 
lonians  Paul  was  referring  to  the 
merits  of  those  who  had  died  before 
the  return  of  Jesus.  He  said  that 
those  who  were  alive  would  not  pre- 
vent those  who  were  dead.  "We 
which  are  alive  .  .  .  shall  not  pre- 
vent them  which  are  asleep."  (I 
Thess.  4:15)  This  statement  is  quite 
incomprehensible  unless  one  realizes 
that  in  1611  the  word  prevent  cor- 
rectly represents  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  verb  phthanein:  to  come  first, 
to  have  the  advantage  of.  Today 
this  word  prevent  means  to  obstruct 
and  to  thwart.  A  series  of  words 
picked  at  random  from  Shakespeare 
who  flourished  about  1600  shows 
how  words  have  changed  their 
meanings  in  the  last  three  centuries. 
The  word  f(md  often  meant  foolish. 
To  aggravate  was  to  add  to.  Extrav- 
agant meant  wandering,  such  as  "an 
extravagant  spirit."  To  advertize 
was  to  warn  or  to  inform.  To  spec- 
ulate was  to  see.  To  be  vulgar  was 
to  be  common.  To  he  irnpertinent 
was  to  be  not  to  the  point.  In  the 
King  James'  version  such  words  as 
pap,  sop,  list,  trow,  mete,  wist,  graff 
have  disappeared  from  modern  Eng- 
lish. The  term  bottle  refers  to  a 
wineskin.  Bowels  is  a  figurative  term 
for  the  heart.  Chambering  means  to 
be   immoral.   Coast   designates   the 
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border  of  a  district,  not  necessarily 
a  seashore.  Concupiscence  is  the 
term  for  lust.  To  contemn  is  to  de- 
spise- Convenient  is  to  be  decent  or 
fitting.  Corn  is  the  old  English  word 
for  grain.  The  phrase  go  to  means 
"come"  now.  Heavy  is  sometimes 
used  to  indicate  sadness.  Libertines 
are  not  immoral  rascals  but  freed- 
men.  Instantly  should  be  rendered 
zealously  in  Acts  26:7.  A  mite  is 
not  a  small  insect  but  the  smallest 
copper  coin.  When  the  missionaries 
were  to  take  no  purse  or  scrip,  they 
were  enjoined  to  take  no  purse  or 
bag.  The  word  vial  means  a  bowl. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  of  words  which  are  in  the 
King  James'  version  which  are 
slightly  or  greatly  different  today 
than  they  were  three  hundred  years 
ago.  The  narrative  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  are  quite  clear  and 
easy  to  follow  in  spite  of  certain  ob- 
solete or  archaic  words.  The  reader 
can  easily  fill  in  the  gaps  and  get  a 
clear  picture  of  the  action.  But  in 
the  more  abstract  sections,  such  as 
Paul's  letters,  there  are  many  verses 
which  are  really  quite  difficult  be- 
cause of  such  words  as  are  listed 
above. 

This  article  is  not  designed  to  at- 
tack the  King  James  version.  It  is 


written  to  urge  people  to  demand 
the  best  translation  which  modern 
scholars  can  produce;  so  that  they 
will  make  for  our  age  with  their 
increased  knowledge  and  manu- 
scripts a  great  translation  such  as 
the  King  James'  scholars  did  for 
their  day.  In  fact,  so  beautiful  and 
exquisite  is  the  language  of  this 
great  classic,  that  it  is  doubtful  that 
English  speaking  Christians  will  ever 
allow  another  version  to  be  read  in 
the  church  services.  The  modem 
Bible  and  Greek  scholars  are  well 
aware  that  their  efforts  are  bound 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  scholars  of  the 
future  as  the  progress  in  Greek 
Hnguistic  studies  continues  and  as 
new  light  comes  to  us  by  the  dis- 
covery of  old  manuscripts.  Also  our 
own  English  vernacular  is  bound  to 
change  with  the  passing  years.  What 
is  most  idiomatic  and  popular  speech 
today  will  sound  quite  old-fashion- 
ed and  out  of  place  within  two  or 
three  hundred  years,  if  not  sooner. 

As  for  our  own  Church,  Sidney 
Sperry,  in  the  citation  above,  gives 
our  position:  "The  King  James  Ver- 
sion is  the  official  version  of  the 
Church,  and  as  such  should  be  re- 
spected. It  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  forgo  the  grand  literary  and 
spiritual  qualities  inherent  in  it." 


THE  BOOK 

In  the  poorest  cottage  are  Books:  is  one  Book,  wherein  for  several 
thousands  of  years  the  spirit  of  man  has  found  light,  and  nourishment, 
and  an  interpreting  response  to  whatever  is  Deepest  in  him. 

— Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Superintendents 


MEET  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 


Tt  is  not  recommended  that  assign- 
ment of  students  by  ages  be  fol- 
lowed rigidly  in  the  advanced  classes 
of  the  Sunday  School.  A  college 
freshman  girl  under  eighteen  years, 
for  instance,  may  feel  out  of  place 
in  a  class  of  younger  boys  not  yet 
out  of  high  school.  She  may  feel 
quite  at  home  in  a  class  with  people 
one  or  two  years  older  than  herself, 
and  may  get  much  more  benefit 
from  the  lessons  and  her  associa- 
tions. 

It  is  very  important  at  this  time 
that  returning  war  veterans  be 
given  freedom  of  choice  regardless 
of  their  ages.  Many  of  these  will 
have  missed  the  Gospel  Message,  as 
well  as  the  Genealogical  and  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  courses.  The  vet- 
erans should  elect  the  course  that 
will  best  meet  their  needs.  Some  of 
these  even  though  twenty-five  years 
of  age  would  not  attend  Sunday 
School  at  all  if  required  to  attend  a 


Gospel  Doctrine  class  composed 
chiefly  of  middle  aged  and  old  peo- 
ple who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  general 
board  to  provide  lessons  that  will 
meet  the  needs  not  only  of  all  ages 
but  also  of  the  circumstances  of  all 
who  participate  in  the  various 
classes.  This  is  most  difficult  in  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  department  on  ac- 
count of  the  varied  study  habits  and 
interests,  as  well  as  ages,  of  members 
of  these  classes.  It  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  some  members  will  be 
displeased  with  the  course  or  the 
manner  of  treatment  whatever  it 
may  be.  With  some  it  is  too  difficult. 
If  written  to  please  these  it  becomes 
too  much  a  repetition  in  familiar 
form  of  what  most  members  learned 
long  ago. 

Under  these  conditions  of  ine- 
quality of  interests  we  try  to  please 
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all  by  providing  lessons  that  will 
offer  opportunity  for  study  that  will 
stimulate  teachers  and  class  mem- 
bers interested  in  somewhat  new  in- 
formation relating  to  the  scriptures. 
These  lessons  and  teacher's  supple- 
ments should  be  studied  by  all 
teachers,  and  by  as  many  class  mem- 
bers as  may  be  willing.  All,  how- 
ever, should  read  in  full  the  scrip- 
tures being  studied,  just  now,  the 


Gospel  of  John.  The  teacher  may 
each  Sunday  make  definite  assign- 
ments of  New  Testament  passages 
to  be  studied.  These  passages  may 
become  the  basis  of  class  discussion 
to  whatever  extent  desired,  with,  of 
course,  such  light  as  the  teacher,  or 
others  who  have  studied  the  lesson 
outlines  and  teachers  supplement, 
may  contribute  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 


UNION  FIRST 


Union  First  is  an  appropriate 
name  for  a  Sunday  School  in  East 
Jordan  Stake,  in  Salt  Lake  valley. 
For  five  years  its  officers  and  teach- 
ers have  been  meeting  regularly  in 
monthly  Faculty  Meetings.  The 
average  attendance  nears  ninety  per 


cent.  These  meetings  are  held  on  a 
week  night  and  include  business, 
teacher  improvement  and  a  brief 
social. 

To  Superintendent  Carl  G.  Free- 
man and  his  Union  First  associates, 
our  hearty  congratulations. 


SONG 

Some  Sunday  Schools  have  en- 
quired about  purchasing  additional 
quantities  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Song  Book,  in  view  of  the 
forthcoming  publication  of  a  new 
Church  hymnal. 

"We  understand  that   there   is   a 


BOOKS 

limited  supply  of  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Song  Books  available  at  the 
Deseret  Book  Company.  However, 
the  general  board  suggests  that 
wards  generally  strive  to  carry  on 
with  what  books  they  now  have,  in- 
asmuch as  the  new  hymnal  should 
be  oflf  the  press  before  1947. 


EASTER  AND  MOTHER'S  DAY 
PROGRAMS 


This  year,  The  Instructor  does  not 
publish  the  suggested  programs  for 
Easter  and  Mother's  Day  prepared 
by  the  general  board.  They  will  be 
mailed  to  all  ward  and  branch  sup- 
erintendents by  the  general  secre- 
tary's office. 

May  we  urge  all  stake  superin- 
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ten  dents  (and  mission  supervisors) 
to  see  that  names  of  new  ward  (or 
branch)  superintendents  are  filed 
with  the  general  secretary  as  soon 
as  appointments  are  made?  Impor- 
tant circular  material  is  mailed  per- 
iodically to  local  Stinday  School 
leaders. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


FAST  DAY  PROGRAM 


Once  again  the  Sunday  Schools 
have  been  assigned  to  present  eve- 
ning services  in  wards  and  branches 
on  Fast  Day,  June  2.  A  program, 


"Preserving  Our  Pioneer  Heritage," 
suggested  for  presentation  on  the 
occasion,  will  be  mailed  out  by  the 
general  board. 


VISITING  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


A  stimulus  usually  comes  from 
watching  some  one  else  do  the  same 
job  that  is  assigned  to  us.  May  we 
recommend  that  members  of  ward 
superintendencies  occasionally  visit 
other  Sunday  Schools?  Arrange- 
ments might  be  made  so  that  one 
or  two  members  of  the  superin- 
tendency     could     attend     another 


school  while  the  other  member  re- 
mains to  conduct  the  home  ward 
services. 

The  same  suggestion  goes  to  stake 
boards.  Have  you  ever  arranged  a 
conjoint  meeting  with  another  stake 
board?  Why  not  do  it  sometime.  All 
will  profit  from  the  exchange  of 
ideas  about  subjects  common  to  all. 


MY  JOURNAL 
{Continued  from  page  187) 


Nelson  Tubbs  put  such  guns  as  were 
out  of  order  in  good  repair. 

Tuesday,  June  1 0.  The  Camp  was 
reorganized  into  tens.  Joseph  Smith 
was  acknowledged  as  Commander- 
in-chief  and  Lyman  Wight  as  the 
second  oflScer.  Joseph  selected  two 
companies  of  ten  men  each  as  his 
life  guard.  I  was  appointed  his  ar- 
mour-bearer, and  the  rest  of  the 
journey  I  took  care  and  kept  his 
arms  loaded  and  in  order.  They 
consisted  of  a  brace  of  fine  silver- 
mounted,  brass-barrelled  horse  pis- 
tols, which  had  been  taken  from  a 
British  OflEicer  in  the  War  of  1812, 
a  rifle;  also  a  sword  which  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Elder  Wilford 
Woodruff. 


I  generally  accompanied  him 
wherever  he  went,  carrying  these 
arms  with  me;  whenever  he  dis- 
charged either  of  them  I  reloaded  it 
and  acted  as  a  personal  guard.  This 
duty  relieved  me  in  a  great  manner 
from  waiting  upon  the  cook,  who 
was  not  always  good-natured,  but 
with  whom  I  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty, and  gave  me  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  counsels  and 
Instructions  of  the  Prophet  than  I 
had  previously.  Brother  William 
Cherry,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had 
been  20  years  in  the  British  Dra- 
goon service,  taught  the  Camp 
sword  exercise  at  every  opportunity 
during  the  journey.  While  we  re- 
— More  on  page  197 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PERFOIRMANCE 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY  riCHOOL  (.har*  orgtntttd) 
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Number  of  actual  missionary  contacts  made  by  enlistment  workers  during  the  moDtb ^t 

Number  of  new  Sunday  School  membeia  directly  added  by  enlietnieDt  work .„„ji...,. 

Was  Fap^hy  Meeting  held  during  month?     (See  Instructor),. *^X<5-iA*A;^V^ itf.j?... 


•  Writ/'Ytfl"  or  iNu"  in  BOtaHaT.    If  cadficil  rnestiajf 

.LXic-X«^....-3..,...ia.!a=i!rr^. 

^Sienat.ur''  of  uernWr  of  Superin  ten Jency 
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^  (Addreas) 

<USE  OTHrn  SIDE  FOR  MESSAGES  TO  STAKE  OR  GENERAL  BOARD.     INDICATE  WH]CH    IS  ADD! 


Number  Officers 

and  Teachera  preeent — /„7..., 


^Lu.uu^Mu. 


PRIHTEP    IN    THE    a.i.K 


Beginning  with  January,  1946,  Sunday  School  secretaries  will 
use  a  new  monthly  report  form,  a  sample  of  which  is  reproduced 
above.  It  has  been  properly  filled  out.  We  suggest  that  you  refer  to 
it  in  completing  your  future  reports. 
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Sources  of  Suggestions 

VouR  bound  volumes  of  The  In- 
structor for  recent  years  will 
yield  up  a  veritable  handbook  of 
suggestions  for  librarians  if  they  are 
but  consulted. 

For  your  convenience,  we  have 
scanned  the  Instructors  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  have  classified  the 
information  accordingly: 

Pictures:  The  Instructor,  Septem- 
ber,  1944,  p.  440;  November,  1944, 
p.  532;  February,  1945,  p.  80; 
August,  1945,  p.  382. 

Maps:  The  Instructor,  September, 
1943,  p.  473;  January,  1945,  p.  30; 
December,  1945,  p.  597. 


Charts:  The  Instructor,  Decem- 
ber, 1945,  p.  599. 

Blackboards:  The  Instructor, 
May,  1945,  p.  200;  October,  1945, 
p.  484. 

Blackboard  Supplies:  The  Instruc- 
tor, October,  1944,  p.  485. 

Films  and  Projectors:  The  In- 
structor, July,  1945,  p.  330;  Octo- 
ber, 1945,  p.  485. 

Objects:  The  Instructor,  Novem- 
ber, 1943,  p.  584. 

Bible  helps:  The  Instructor,  No- 
vember, 1943,  p.  584. 

Keligionis  pamphlets:  The  In- 
structor, July,  1943,  p.  364. 

Accession  records:  The  Instruc- 
tor, July,  1943,  p.  364. 


MY  JOURNAL 
{Continued  from  page  195) 


mained  here  it  was  a  general  time 
of  washing,  mending  and  baking. 

After  our  organization  was  com- 
pleted we  went  on  to  the  prairie, 
and  General  Lyman  "Wight  drilled 


us.  We  discharged  our  rifles  at  a 
target  by  platoons.  The  Saints  had 
treated  us  kindly  and  afforded  us 
every  facility  in  their  power  to  en- 
able us  to  resume  our  journey. 


THE  BIBLE 

It  is  a  plain  old  book,  modest  as  nature  itself,  and  as  simple,  too:  a 
book  of  an  unpretending  work-day  appearance,  like  the  sun  that  warms 
or  the  bread  that  nourishes  us.     -     -     And,  the  name  of  this  book  is 
,  simply^ — the  Bible.  — ^Heine. 
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MAKING  THE  SONG  PRACTICE  EFFECTIVE.    PART  I 


Tt  is  the  chorister's  duty  and  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  song  practice 
period  interesting,  enjoyable,  and 
effective.  To  do  this  requires  in- 
genuity and  a  constant  search  after 
new  ways  of  conducting  this  part 
of  the  Sunday  school. 

Ordinarily  we  think  of  this  per- 
iod in  our  Sunday  school  as  the  time 
to  teach  new  songs  to  the  people. 
When  new  songs  are  not  available, 
we  may  feel  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to 
proceed.  Sunday  school  choristers 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  a  new 
hymn  book  is  now  in  preparation, 
which  will  be  used  by  all  our  wor- 
shiping assemblies.  This  book  will 
supply  us  with  many  splendid 
hymns  both  new  and  old,  which 
will  be  a  joy  to  learn.  Until  this 
book  appears  we  shall  need  to  use 
our  many  well-known  hymns  and 
Sunday  school  songs  in  our  work. 
We  hope  the  following  suggestions 
will  be  helpful. 

1.  While  we  strive  to  sing  much 
and  talk  less  during  the  practice 
period,  let  us  make  our  words  time- 
ly and  appropriate.  We  can  point 
out  to  our  singers  the  fact  there  are 
two  kinds  of  group  singing:  rec- 
reational, and  worshipful.  The  latter 
is  more  profound  and  is  directed 
toward  our  Heavenly  Father  rather 
than  to  ourselves  or  to  the  chorister. 
The  other,  the  purely  recreational 
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type  of  singing,  is  not  so  well  suited 
for  the  Sabbath  day,  is  indulged  in 
primarily  for  our  personal  enter- 
tainment, and  is  not  directed  to 
Deity.  Scripture  gives  us  direction  as 
to  which  to  do.  "I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord."  "I  will  sing  to  the  Lord  as 
long  as  I  live."  "Sing  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion,"  'T  will  sing  with 
the  spirit,  I  will  sing  with  under- 
standing." "The  song  of  the  right- 
eous is  a  prayer  unto  me."  There- 
fore encourage  the  people  to  sing 
with  all  their  hearts  unto  the  Lord. 
If  the  people  sing  with  all  their 
hearts,  they  will  sing  well,  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  them 
to  sing  with  all  their  might.  Young 
and  old  need  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
this  type  of  congregational  singing. 
They  will  all  enjoy  it,  and  through 
it  be  moved  to  an  enhanced  spiritual 
growth.  Let  us  consider  an  instance. 
The  essence  of  a  song  like  "Master, 
the  Tempest  is  Raging"  will  be  lost 
if  thoughts  are  directed  to  musical 
mechanisms  such  as  speedy  tempos, 
crescendos  and  accellerandos  and 
loud  boisterous  recreational  behav- 
ior, in  which  the  story  of  the  Sav- 
ior's miracle  is  forgotten.  The  fault 
may  perhaps  lie  in  the  Hght-hearted 
jingly  nature  of  the  tune  which  does 
not  match  well  with  the  beauty  of 
the  Savior's  personality  and  work. 
— More  on  page  208 
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THE  MUSIC  PROGRAM  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  ITS 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  WORSHIP  SERVICE 

Topic  for  June,  1946 


/HkuR  objective  is  to  beautify,  dig- 
nify,  and  glorify  the  hour  of 
worship  with  music  appropriate  and 
appeahng.  Every  Sunday  School 
superintendent  is  pleased  and  proud 
of  his  organization  when  the  open- 
ing devotional  exercises  are  effective 
and  flawless.  Preparation,  careful 
budgeting  of  time,  and  punctuality 
are  but  a  few  of  the  contributing 
factors  for  this  success.  This  means 
the  prayer  meeting  will  conclude 
ten  minutes  before  Sabbath  School 
begins,  giving  all  officers  and  teach- 
ers sufficient  time  to  be  in  their 
places  when  the  devotional  music 
commences. 

The  presiding  brethren  should 
co-operate  with  the  musical  call  to 
worship  by  seeing  to  it  that  dis- 
tractions (such  as  allowing  win- 
dows to  be  opened  or  closed,  people 
counted,  messages  sent,  etc.)  be 
eliminated  during  all  musical  activ- 
ity. The  devotional  music  is  the  call 
to  worship  for  all  presiding  officers, 
teachers,  and  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. Superintendent  Milton 
Bennion  says, 

"Officers  and  teachers  should  be 
seated  in  their  assigned  places  be- 
fore the  music  begins,  and  should 


remain  there  in  reverential  mood 
until  this  music  is  concluded.  Con- 
versation or  other  sign  of  inatten- 
tion to  the  music  is  out  of  or- 
der. ..." 

Co-operation  of  teachers  and 
members  of  their  respective  classes 
will  make  this  period  an  experience 
of  spiritual  worth;  and  organists: 
Let  us  make  sure  our  devotional 
music  is  worthy  of  this  attention! 

"Not  everyone  that  saith  unto 
me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that 
doeth.  .  .  ."  (Matthew  8:21.)  And 
likewise — not  all  who  say  they  love 
beautiful  organ  music,  etc.,  but 
those  who  sit  quietly  and  listen  shall 
be  in  keeping  with  the  great  Sun- 
day School  cause. 

Congregational  singing  like  de- 
votional music  has  an  important 
place  in  the  worship  service.  Let  us 
be  certain  it  is  there  for  its  spiritual 
value  rather  than  for  recreational 
purposes.  Let  us  teach  the  saints  to 
sing  joyfully  and  worshipfully. 

"The  superin tendency  should  en- 
courage organists  and  choristers  to 
qualify  themselves  for  their  work." 

Part  o^  a  tuition  fee  for  a  class 
in    conducting,    or     an    organist's 
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manual  to  a  worthy  prospect  for 
needed  study  might  encourage  im- 
provement. Too  often  the  music 
program  is  allowed  to  get  by  as  best 
it  can;  with  too  little  planning  on 
how  to  improve  it. 

Books  and  other  musical  equip- 
ment are  most  necessary  for  a  sing- 
ing Sunday  School.  Proper  care  of 
the  equipment  is  better  than  worry- 
ing about  how  to  obtain  new  ma- 
terials in  this  day  of  shortages. 
Many  responsible  deacons  would  be 
happy  to  check  the  distribution  of 
song  books,  and  to  collect  them  at 
the  close  of  the  service.  Respect 
for  music  books  and  musical  instru- 
ments may  become  a  natural  situa- 
tion. 

The  members  who  come  tardy 
present  a  problem  which  is  especial- 
ly disturbing  to  the  officers  who  di- 
rect the  opening  exercises.  Just 
when  these  late  members  can  be 
admitted  with  the  least  disturbance 
to  the  Sunday  School  is  the  main 
thought.  Some  Sunday  Schools  have 
an  effective  pause  —  complete  si- 
knee,  even  to  cessation  of  music — 
after  the  opening  prayer,  at  which 
time  the  late  comers  may  be  ush- 
ered to  their  seats.  This  method  has 
also  a  tendency  to  reduce  tardi- 
ness. 

"The  superintendency  should  en- 
courage orderly  movement  to  and 
from  classes,  at  which  time  the  or- 
ganist should  play  quiet  music." 

In  some  cases  two  adult  members 
of  the  Sunday  School  serve  as  ush- 
ers and  direct  this  activity  with  dis- 
patch and  quietness.  The  teacher 
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will  precede  his  group  to  the  class- 
room. Prompt  return  to  the  chapel 
after  classwork  needs  wholehearted 
support  of  all  teachers  and  officers. 
With  the  ushers  and  some  of  the 
presiding  brethren  on  hand,  this 
movement  can  be  most  orderly. 

"Reverence  bespeaketh  the  House 
of  the  Lord." 

"Order  is  the  first  law  of  heaven." 
A  workable  organization  to  meet 
special  individual  needs  is  the  key 
to  a  successful  Sunday  School.  May 
our  music  be  regarded  with  due  at- 
tention, and  may  we  feel  more  keen- 
ly the  need  to  serve  with  better 
music. 

SUGGESTED  DISCUSSION 

1 .  Is  there  need  for  improvement 
in  deportment  during  devotional 
music?  If  so,  what  is  wrong?  How 
may  this  condition  be  improved? 

2.  Does  the  congregational  sing- 
ing and  song  practice  give  the  peo- 
ple a  spiritual  "lift"?  Is  participa- 
tion satisfactory?  How  may  the 
singing  be  improved? 

3.  Is  your  Sunday  School  dis- 
turbed by  late  comers?  Should  they 
be  permitted  to  enter  at  any  time? 
What  is  your  solution? 

4.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
movement  to  and  from  classes? 
What  is  the  problem?  How  can  you 
overcome  it? 

SUGGESTED  REFERENCES 

"The  Devotional  Prelude  in  Sun- 
day School"- — The  Instructor,  Aug- 
ust,  1945,  Superintendents'  Dept. 
— More  on  page  208 
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(The  lessons  for  1946  are  outlined 
with  suggestions  for  teachers  in  the 
new  Course  of  Study,  "Living  Our 
Religion,"  which  is  now  available 
at  the  Sunday  School  offices,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 
I,  Utah.) 


n 


ursery 


T^OR  1946  it  is  recommended  that 
each  Nursery  teacher  provide 
herself  with  a  copy  of  the  new 
Nursery  Manual  entitled  "Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Nursery,"  together 
with  the  one  entitled  "Religious 
Nurture  in  Nursery  Class  and 
Home,"  by  Mary  Edna  Lloyd  and 
the  accompanying  four  small  book- 
lets known  as  My  Book  for  Winter, 
My  Book  for  Spring,  My  Book  for 
Summer,  and  My  Book  for  FaU, 
These  will  serve  as  the  teacher's 
guides  for  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  Nursery  Classes  throughout 
the  Church.  These  books  are  avail- 
able at  the  office  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah. 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

SACRAMENT  GEM 
Words  will  be  found  in  the  Feb- 


CO-ORDINATOR 

ruary,  and  music  in  the  March,  is- 
sues of  The  Instructor. 

Jxinaergarten  — 

Lesson  22.  For  June  2,  1946. 

The  Angels  Help  Our  Heavenly 

Father  Talk  With  Us. 


Lesson  23.  For  June  9,  1946. 

The  Camels  Carried  the  Three  Wise 

Men  To  Bethlehem. 

Lesson  24.  For  June  16,  1946. 

How  Miriam  Showed  Devotion  To 

Her  Baby  Brother  Moses. 

Lesson  25.  For  June  23,  1946. 

Moses  Shows  Devotion  To  His 

People. 

Lesson  26.  For  June  30,  1946. 
How  Our  Heavenly  Father  Showed 
Devotion  To  Moses  and  His  People. 

npHE  word  "devotion"  will  mean 
nothing  to  four-  and  five-  year- 
old  children;  so  through  our  lesson 
objectives  we  must  strive  to  teach 
them  that  loyalty  to  or  a  strong 
affection  for  some  person  or  some 
thing  is  a  very  desirable  character- 
istic. Devotion  is  shown  through 
love,  patience,  kindness,  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  and  in  helpful 
service,  which  is  doing  something 
because  we  want  to  help  and  bring 
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happiness  to  some  person  or  some 
pet  whom  we  love  dearly.  We  do  not 
do  these  things  because  we  are  told 
to  do  them  or  because  we  are  made  to 
do  them.  We  want  to  make  mother 
and  father  happy;  so  we  cheerfully 
do  the  tasks  they  require  of  us.  We 
want  our  pets  to  love  and  trust  us; 
so  we  carefully  bathe  and  feed  them 
and  we  gently  play  with  them.  We 
want  our  friends  to  love  us;  so  we 
share  our  toys  with  them,  and  we 
are  careful  not  to  break  their  toys 
when  we  use  them.  We  help  them 
when  they  need  help.  Wc  want  to 
respect  ourselves;  so  we  keep  our 
bodies  clean.  We  keep  healthy  by 
going  to  bed  early  and  by  eating 
the  good  food  that  our  parents  pro- 
vide for  us.  We  are  truthful,  and 
we  follow  the  rules  in  the  games  we 
play.  We  show  our  love  for  our 
Heavenly  Father  by  praying  to  Him 
for  help  in  doing  all  these  things  for 
others,  and  also  by  praying  to  thank 
Him  for  all  of  the  wonderful  bless- 
ings He  gives  us,  because  He  loves 
us  so  much. 

Lesson  22  is  the  last  lesson  in  the 
section  of  the  manual  Hot  May. 
Prayer  is  the  main  objective  and  it 
will  fit  in  very  well  with  the  ob- 
jective for  this  month,  Devotion. 

The  objective  of  lesson  22  is  to 
develop  an  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunity we  have  to  talk  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  through  prayer. 
Let  the  children  tell  of  special 
prayers  that  may  have  been  o£fered 
in  their  homes  during  the  week. 

David's  brother  was  away  at  war. 
A  letter  came  saying  he  was  very 
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ill  after  an  operation.  All  of  David's 
married  brothers  and  sisters  came  to 
David's  house  and  the  family  knelt 
in  a  circle  while  the  daddy  talked 
to  Heavenly  Father  telling  Him  that 
the  soldier  brother  was  ill.  He  asked 
Heavenly  Father  to  bless  him  that 
he  would  be  well  again.  He  remem- 
bered, too,  to  say  thank  you  for  the 
brave  soldier  brother.  When  at  the 
end  of  the  prayer  the  "Amen"  was 
said,  David  said  "Amen."  That 
meant  that  it  was  his  prayer  too, 
even  though  it  was  the  daddy  who 
had  spoken  it. 

Discuss  some  ways  in  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  talks  with  us. 

Through  his  prophets. 

Through  the  "still  small  voice" 
that  each  possesses.  What  is  meant 
by  the  "still  small  voice"? 

Charles  knew  that,  if  he  didn't 
stop  and  look  both  ways  before 
crossing  the  street,  a  car  might 
strike  him.  His  still  small  voice  says 
to  him  every  time  he  wants  to  cross, 
"Stop,  Charles,  and  look."  When  a 
bad  deed  wants  to  be  done,  Heaven- 
ly Father  through  that  still  small 
voice  says,  "Don't  do  it,  don't  do 
it."  When  we  obey  it,  how  pleased 
Heavenly  Father  is  and  how  happy 
we  are. 

Let  the  children  tell  of  some  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  obeyed 
the  "still  small  voice." 

There  are  many  incidents  of 
messages  carried  by  an  angel  from 
our  Father  in  Heaven.  Any  one  of 
them  might  be  used  for  the  lesson 
story. 

1.  The  ange»  telling  Mary  that 
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she  was  to  be  the  mother  oi  Jesus. 
It  can  be  found  in  Matt.  1:18-25; 
Luke  1:26-38;  Luke  2:1-7;  Isaiah 
7:14;  Isaiah  9:6-7;  or  in  any  Chil- 
dren's Bible  story,  also  in  Life  Les- 
sons For  Little  Ones,  page  25. 

2.  The  Angels  brought  their  mes- 
sage in  song  when  Jesus  was  born. 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and 
on  earth,  Peace,  Good  Will  toward 
men." 

3.  The  Angel  that  talked  with 
Balaam.  This  can  be  found  in  Num- 
bers 22:21-35;  and  in  Life  Lessons 
For  Little  Ones,  page  193. 

4.  How  the  angel  Moroni  ap- 
peared to  our  prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
It  can  be  found  in  Life  Lessons  For 
Little  Ones,  page  287.  History  of 
the  Church,  Whitney;  Comprehen- 
sive History  of  the  Church,  Roberts ; 
Our  Church  and  People,  Evans. 

Remember  to  pray  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father  often  to  show  that  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  we  have 
to  talk  with  Him. 

The  objective  of  lesson  23  is  to 
learn  to  appreciate  the  devotion  of 
animals  to  people  and  to  develop  a 
desire  to  be  kind  to  animals.  Pic- 
tures of  animals  with  children  will 
be  very  helpful.  There  are  sonje 
lovely  pictures  of  this  type  in  Sun- 
day Morning  in  the  Nursery. 

Let  the  children  tell  how  they 
play  with  their  pets.  Discuss  how 
animals  show  devotion  (love)  to 
people.  Does  your  kitten  jump  into 
your  lap  when  you  sit  down?  He  is 
showing  that  he  loves  you.  Does 
your  dog  run  to  meet  you  and  dance 


delightedly  before  you  when  you 
have  been  away  from  him  for  a 
while?  He  does  that  because  he  loves 
you.  A  horse  will  permit  people  to 
ride  on  his  back  because  a  kind  mas- 
ter has  trained  him  and  helped  him 
to  know  that  people  love  horses. 

If  we  wish  to  show  our  pets  that 
we  love  them  we  must  play  gently 
with  them,  speak  kindly  to  them, 
protect  them  from  harm,  feed  them 
well  and  provide  them  with  a  nice 
warm  place  to  live. 

THE  KITTEN 

The  kitten  is  hiding  under  the  chair. 
Donald  has  looked  for  her  every- 
where. 
Under  the  table  and  under  the  bed. 
He  looked  in  this  corner 
And  then  Donald  said, 
"Come  Kitty,  come  kitty 
Here's  milk  for  you." 
And  kitty  came  running. 
Calling  "Mew,  mew." 

(From  Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Nursery) 

The  lesson  story  can  be  found  in 
Matthew  2:1-12;  Jesus  the  Christ, 
pp.  97-99,  108;  Farrar's  Life  of 
Christ,  chapter  3;  Life  Lessons  for 
Little  Ones,  p.  37. 

Show  pictures  of  camels.  Tell 
about  their  humped  backs,  padded 
feet,  ability  to  store  water  s*o  that 
they  can  go  many  days  without  a 
drink,  etc.  The  Book  of  Knowledge 
is  a  good  source  of  animal  informa- 
tion. 

Emphasize  the  service  given  by 
the  camels  in  carrying  their  masters 
many  miles  to  Bethlehem. 
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Emphasize  the  devotion  that  the 
wise  men  showed  their  camels.  They 
let  them  rest  often — gave  them  food 
and  water — spoke  kindly  to  them — 
made  sure  that  the  load  they  car- 
ried was  not  too  heavy  for  them. 

The  children  might  like  to  pre- 
tend to  be  the  Wise  Men,  find  their 
most  precious  gifts  and  journey  off 
on  the  camels.  Some  of  the  children 
might  want  to  pretend  they  are 
camels.  The  Wise  Men  were  kind  to 
the  animals.  They  traveled  at  night 
when  it  was  cool  and  let  the  camels 
rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  objective  of  lesson  24  is  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  the  de- 
votion of  others  to  us  and  a  desire 
to  express  devotion  to  them.  Devo- 
tion to  God  helps  us  to  show  de- 
votion to  others. 

Review  the  story  of  devotion  be- 
tween the  Wise  Men  and  their 
camels  using  the  pictures  used  last 
Sunday.  Let  the  children  tell  of  their 
acts  of  devotion  to  their  animal 
friends  during  the  week. 

How  do  we  show  devotion  to  our- 
selves? Keeping  "me"  clean.  Feeding 
"me"  the  right  kind  of  food.  Giv- 
ing "me"  plenty  of  rest.  Making 
"me"  good  thoughts, 

"Whenever  I  am  good  and  kind, 

And  help  someone  I  see, 

I  feel  so  very  happy, 

For  then  I'm  helping  me." 

— ^Moiselle  Renstrom 

Show  pictures  of  families  enjoy- 
ing each  other's  company.  Pictures 
of  children  helping  mother,  of  chil- 
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dren  helping  each  other  and  playing 
together. 

Discuss  the  family  members'  de- 
votion to  each  other — ^mother's  and 
father's  devotion  to  the  children. 
The  children's  devotion  to  parents 
and  to  each  other. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the 
names  of  family  members  of  one  of 
the  children  in  the  class.  Let  that 
child  tell  what  he  does  to  help  each 
member  as  you  write  the  name  on 
the  board.  It  might  be  well  to  choose 
a  child  who  does  not  ordinarily  en- 
ter into  the  discussions.  Because  he 
is  talking  about  his  own  mother  and 
father  and  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
will  feel  more  at  home  and  talk 
freely. 

The  lesson  story  can  be  found  in 
Exodus  2:1-11.  Any  book  of  chil- 
dren's Bible  stories  will  contain  the 
story  of  the  baby  Moses.  Life  Les- 
sons for  Utile  Ones,  p.  186. 

Emphasize  Miriam's  devotion  to 
her  brother.  Her  joy  at  his  birth. 

Her  concern  about  his  protection 
from  the  wicked  king. 

Her  helpful  care  of  him  in  the 
home. 

Her  part  in  the  construction  of 
a  basket  in  which  to  hide  him. 

Her  careful  guarding  of  the  pre- 
cious little  boat. 

Her  tactful  planning  with  the 
princess  for  a  nurse  for  the  baby. 

Her  saving  of  her  baby  brother's 
Hfe. 

The  children  would  love  to  dra- 
matize the  story  of  Miriam  and 
Moses.  For  help  in  dramatizations 
the  teacher  should  read  The  Normal 
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Child  and  Primary  Education,  by 
Gesell  and  Gesell,  Ginn  &  Co.,  pp. 
144-158. 

In  Lesson  25  we  are  striving  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  friends 
and  neighbors  and  a  desire  to  show 
them,  devotion.  Start  again  with 
family  devotion  using  the  pictures 
you  used  last  Sunday. 

The  children  will  be  happy  to  tell 
about  their  neighbors.  What  their 
names  are.  What  they  do  to  help 
their  neighbors.  What  their  neigh- 
bors do  for  them. 

My  big  brother  mows  the  lawn  for 
our  neighbor,  who  is  sick  in  bed.  He 
also  shovels  the  snow  off  the  walks 
in  winter.  I  like  to  help  my  brother 
do  these  things. 

I  keep  my  toys  in  their  own 
place,  so  that  they  will  not  be  in 
the  neighbor's  yard. 

I  put  my  gum  and  candy  wrap- 
pers in  the  garbage  can,  so  that  they 
won't  blow  into  the  neighbor's 
yard. 

Jesus  said,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  This  means  that  we  will 
not  do  anything  to  our  neighbors  or 
their  property  that  we  would  not 
want  our  neighbors  to  do  to  us. 

The  lesson  story  is  taken  from 
Exodus  3;  12:34-39;  13:20-22. 

Moses  grew  up  in  his  mother's 
home  under  her  loving  care  and  re- 
ligious teaching.  She  loved  God  and 
tried  to  do  His  will.  She  taught 
Moses  to  love  Him  also.  So  he  learned 
to  pray  to  Him  and  trusted  in  Him. 
In  this  country  where  Moses  lived 
the  people  were  weary  and  sad.  The 


wicked  king  there  made  them  work 
so  hard  that  many  of  them  became 
very  ill.  Now  these  people  knew 
that  there  was  a  King  in  heaven 
much  greater  than  this  wicked  one 
and  every  day  they  cried  and  prayed 
to  Him  to  help  them.  Who  was  that 
Heavenly  King?  Do  you  think  He 
heard  their  cry?  I  shall  tell  you 
what  God  did  for  them  because  of 
their  trust  in  Him. 

Moses,  now  a  young  man,  was  one 
of  these  people.  He  worked  as  a 
shepherd.  As  he  led  his  sheep  up  a 
mountainside  one  day  he  saw  a  hush 
burning.  Flames  of  fire  came  from 
it  and  yet  it  was  not  burnt.  He 
stopped  to  watch  this  wonderful 
sight,  a  bush  on  fire,  yet  not  burnt, 
and  God  called  to  him  out  of  the 
burning  bush  saying,  "Moses, 
Moses."  Moses  answered,  "Here  am 
I." 

Then  the  Lord  told  Moses  that  He 
had  seen  the  suffering  of  His  people. 
He  had  heard  their  cries  and  knew 
how  sad  their  hearts  were.  He 
wished  now  to  help  them;  so  He 
had  come  to  take  them  out  of  the 
land  of  the  wicked  king  and  to  bring 
them  into  a  good  land  where  they 
could  work  happily  and  serve  Him 
faithfully. 

God  told  Moses,  too,  that  He 
would  send  him  to  lead  the  people 
to  this  new,  beautiful  land.  At  first 
Moses  was  afraid  to  be  the  leader. 
He  did  not  think  that  he  was  brave 
enough  nor  strong  enough,  but  God 
said,  "Certainly  I  will  be  with 
Thee."  He  meant  that  if  Moses 
would  trust  in  Him  and  work  hard, 
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He  would  bless  him  and  guide  him 
along  the  way. 

So  Moses  went  back  to  his  people. 
When  he  told  them  what  had  hap- 
pened; that  God  had  heard  their 
cries  and  had  sent  him  to  help  them, 
they  bowed  their  heads  and  praised 
Him. 

Then  one  night,  in  the  dark, 
Moses  led  his  people  out  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  wicked  king.  The  men 
led  some  sheep  and  goats.  The  wo- 
men carried  the  sleeping  babies  in 
their  arms  and  the  children  carried 
bundles  of  clothing  or  food.  All 
helped,  for  they  were  hurrying  to 
a  new  land  and  never  meant  to  go 
back  to  the  country  of  the  cruel 
king. 

How  do  you  suppose  Moses  knew 

the  way  to  lead  them?  He  needed 

a  light.  But  what  a  large  light  it 

would  have  to  be  to  show  the  way 

to  thousands  of  people.  Heavenly 

Father,  in  whom  Moses  trusted,  sent 

the  most  wonderful  kind  of  light 

you  can  think  of.  It  was  a  great  high 

cloud  which  at  night  turned  into 

fire;  a  pillar  of  fire,  they  called  it, 

and  it  was  so  big  and  bright  that  it 

gave  light  to  all  the  people.  But 

there  was  something  about  it  more 

wonderful  than  the  light  it  gave. 

It  moved   always   ahead  of   them, 

showing  them  the  way.  Across  the 

desert,    over    mountains,    through 

woods  and  rivers,  the  cloud  moved, 

always  showing  them  the  best  paths, 

never  letting  them  lose  their  way. 

Moses  followed  the  cloud  and  the 

men,  women  and  children  followed 

him.  Some  of  the  men  and  boys  were 
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driving  the  flocks  and  keeping 
watch  at  the  rear  to  see  that  no  one 
was  left  behind  in  the  march. 

Over  all  God  watched.  He  took 
care  of  them.  Just  as  He  heard  their 
prayers  and  helped  them,  so  He  hears 
us  when  we  pray  to  Him  and  watch- 
es over  us  day  and  night.  If  we  trust 
in  Him  and  try  to  do  His  will  by 
being  honest,  speaking  truthfully, 
saying  kind  words,  we  never  need 
be  afraid,  even  if  we  lose  our  way 
sometimes. 

Moses  loved  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  he  loved  his  dear  people  who 
were  following  him.  He  always 
stopped  to  bless  and  comfort  them 
when  they  grew  tried  or  sick  along 
the  way.  They  were  grateful  to 
Heavenly  Father  for  giving  them 
their  loving  leader.  (From  April, 
1942,  Instructor,  p.  239.) 

The  objective  in  Lesson  26  is  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  God's  love 
and  devotion  to  His  children  who 
love  and  serve  Him. 

The  pictures  used  before  will  be 
useful  again  and  to  these  might  be 
added  pictures  of  a  mailman,  a 
store-man,  paper  boy,  milkman,  the 
Bishop,  the  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent and  other  people  who  help 
in  the  community.  Let  the  children 
tell  how  these  people  help  and  serve 
us.  How  can  we  help  them? 

We  come  to  Sunday  School  be- 
cause we  love  to  come.  When  we 
come  to  Sunday  School  we  wipe  our 
shoes  so  that  we  will  not  track  dirt 
in  on  the  carpets  or  clean  floors. 
We  are  reverent  and  quiet  in  Sun- 
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day  School.  We  are  kind  to  our 
teachers  and  the  children  sitting  by 
us  in  Sunday  School.  By  doing  these 
things  we  show  our  devotion  to  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

The  opportunities  afforded  us  in 
Sunday  School,  our  Sunday  Home, 
which  God  has  given  us  is  one  way 
in  which  He  shows  His  devotion  to 
us.  All  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy. 
He  has  given  us  because  He  loves 


us. 


In  some  games  that  we  play  we 
choose  and  follow  a  leader.  If  the 
game  is  to  be  well  played  and  en- 
joyed by  everyone,  the  leader  must 
be  very  thoughtful  of  those  he  is 
leading.  He  must  do  his  part  well 
and  guide  his  followers  in  the  best 
way  he  knows.  The  followers  must 
trust  the  leader  and  try  to  do  the 
things  he  asks  of  them. 

The  people  who  trusted  and  fol- 
lowed Moses  as  their  leader  were 
Israelites  or  the  Children  of  Israel. 
Heavenly  Father  loved  these  people 
and  helped  them  to  leave  the  land  of 
the  wicked  king  and  find  new  homes 
where  they  could  be  happy. 

Moses  was  a  good  leader.  He  loved 
his  followers  and  wished  them  to  be 
happy.  The  journey  that  they  were 
taking  was  indeed  a  long,  hard  one, 
for  the  leader  and  his  friends.  Many 
hardships  came  to  them  and  their 
hearts  were  often  made  sad,  but 
their  trust  in  God  was  tested  and 
found  to  be  strong.  Soon  after  they 
began  their  long  march  the  wicked 
king  sent  an  army  of  soldiers  to 
bring  them  back  to  his  land.  But 
God  was  on  their  side,  and  one  man 


with  God  helping  him  is  stronger 
than  a  thousand  men  without  His 
help. 

These  good  people  had  taken  some 
food  with  them,  but  it  did  not  last 
long.  When  it  was  all  gone  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  There  were 
no  stores  along  the  way  where  food 
could  be  bought.  There  were  no 
houses  where  kind-hearted  people 
lived  to  share  food  with  them. 
There  were  no  fruit  trees  and  no 
bushes  with  berries  on  them.  Such 
a  barren  place  was  called  a  wilder- 
ness. The  people  grew  hungry  and 
tired  and  cross.  They  grumbled  and 
said  to  Moses,  "Why  did  we  come? 
Why  did  we  not  stay  where  we  were? 
There  was  plenty  of  food  there." 
For  a  time  they  had  forgotten  how 
they  suflfered  under  the  rule  of  an 
unkind  king. 

Moses  was  sad.  He  was  sorry  for 
his  people  because  they  were  hungry 
and  discontented.  He  felt  most  sad 
because  they  seemed  to  be  forgetting 
that  Heavenly  Father  was  guiding 
them  and  would  help  them.  They 
seemed  to  be  losing  their  faith  in 
Him.  So  Moses  prayed  to  Heavenly 
Father  for  food.  He  prayed  for 
strength  and  wisdom  so  that  his 
followers  might  be  more  brave  and 
happy.  He  prayed  that  their  faith 
would  increase. 

God  in  Heaven  heard  Moses' 
prayers  and  sent  food  to  the  wilder- 
ness for  the  hungry  people.  He  sent 
quails,  which  are  large  birds.  They 
came  in  flocks  and  the  men  killed 
what  they  needed  for  their  families 
to  eat.  He  sent  another  kind  of  food 
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called  "Manna."  It  looked  like  tiny 
round  seeds  and  it  covered  the 
ground  around  the  tents  where  the 
people  lived. 

Moses  told  the  people  to  gather 
all  they  needed  for  one  day,  but  no 
more,  for  it  would  come  again  on 
the  next  day  and  be  fresh  and  good. 

Some  people  who  disobeyed  their 
leader  and  gathered  more  than  they 
needed  found  that  it  did  not  keep 
and  had  spoiled  over  night.  They 
did  not  appreciate  God's  devotion  to 
them,  or  they  would  have  done  as 
Moses  told  them. 

Because  Heavenly  Father  does  not 


want  His  children  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  Day,  He  told  Moses  that 
his  people  should  prepare  enough 
Manna  on  Saturday  to  have  for  the 
Sunday  dinner.  Again,  some  who 
disobeyed  were  made  hungry  be- 
cause no  Manna  grew  for  them  on 
Sunday. 

By  providing  food  for  them  and  in 
many  other  ways  Heavenly  Father 
proved  His  devotion  to  Moses  and 
his  people. 

A  Story  to  Tell  contains  many 
good  supplementary  stories  about 
love  and  devotion. 

—Claribel  W.  Aldous 


Nevertheless,  the  composer  really 
hoped  and  intended  that  the  story 
be  loved  and  enhanced  by  his  tune. 
"Singing  practice  to  promote 
spiritual  feeling  and  growth"  may 


MUSIC 
(Contimied  from  page  198) 

well  be  a  perpetual  project  at  song 
practice  time. 

Additional  suggestions  for  song 

practice  will  be  given  next  month. 

— Alexander  Schreiner 


"Reverence  in  Sunday  School" — 
The  Instructor,  November,  1943, 
Superintendents'  Dept. 

"For  You,  Conductors" — The  In- 
structor, October,  1945,  Music  De- 
partment. 


WARD  FACULTY 
{Continued  from  page  200) 

Syllabus  for  1946  Sunday  School 
Conventions — ^Music  Department. 

Fundamentals  of  Conducting,  J. 
Spencer  Cornwall. 

Organists  Mantial,  Tracy  Y.  Can- 
non. — Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
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with  its  chimney  of  adobes  fastened  by  mortar  made  with  oyster  shell 
lime;  and  to  the  original  buildings  of  Harvard,  America's  oldest  university. 

AH  surround  Cambridge  branch  chapel,  which  also  serves  as  headquar- 
ters for  New  England  States  mission. 

Though  the  pr'esent  Cambridge  meeting  place  was  acquired  by  the 
Church  only  three  years  ago,  Mormonism  has  been  in.  Massachusetts  for 
more  than  a  century.  As  early  as  1832,  Elders  Orson  Hyde,  then  only 
twenty-seven,  and  Samuel  Smith,  brother  of  the  Prophet,  organized  a 
branch  in  Boston,  across  the  Charles  River  from  Cambridge. 

About  one  hundred  Latter-day  Saints  today  go  to  Sunday  School  in 
Cambridge  each  Sabbath.  More  than  half  of  them  attend  the  Gospel  Doc- 
trine class,  taught  by  George  Albert  Smith,  Jr.,  an  assistant  dean  in  Har- 
vard's Graduate  School  of  Business. 

Yes,  Cambridge  branch  Sunday  School  moves  ahead  with  history. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton 
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Claribel  W.  Aldous 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox   Felt, 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Col  ton 
A.  William  Lund 
James  L,  Barker 

STANDARDS 

{Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
A.  Parley  Bates 
Inez  Witbeck 

ENLISTMENT   ■ 

J.   Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl    J.    Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.   Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Aider 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.  Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 
Gordon   B.    Hinckley 


MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Marian  Cornwall 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 

CONSULTANTS 

Leland  H.   Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

New   Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B,   Colton. 

Church  Doctrine 
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(^arnondge  ( 1 1  Lass,)  {Branch 

l^RAME,  shuttered  and  stately  Cambridge  branch  chapel  stands  in  a  veri- 
table Eden  of  history. 

The  spreading  oaks  and  elms  and  the  vine-clad  stone  walls  along 
Cambridge's  streets  seem  to  whisper,  proudly,  of  what  was  here,  of  people 
who  moved  along  these  same  quiet  paths.  They  would  like  to  tell  you  that 
here  along  Brattle  Street,  on  which  the  chapel  stands,  was  Tory  Road.  Here 
were  the  mansions  of  the  Loyalists  in  Revolutionary  War  days.  After  the 
opening  shots  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  just  ten  miles  away,  the  Tories 
fled  these  homes,  eventually  finding  refuge  in  Canada  or  Mother  England. 

The  whispers  would  like  also  to  tell  you  that  across  the  street  is  Long- 
fellow's home,  once  the  residence  of  "Washington.  Here,  the  poet  penned 
his  ballads  and  beckoned  his  friends:  Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Lowell  among 
others. 

With  hushed,  reverent  tones,  the  elms  and  the  oaks  would  like  to 
point  a  gnarled  finger  to  the  nearby  common  where  Washington  assumed 
command  of  the  Continental  army;  to  Cambridge's  oldest  standing  house, 

— More  on  other  side 
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